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UILDHALL LIBRARY.—The Library Com- 
mittee of the Corporation of the City of London hereby give 
notice that this LIBRARY will be CLOSED from FRIDAY, the 2ad, 
until TU ESDAY, the 6th of August next, inclusive. 
muildhal, July 26th, 1878. MONCKTON. 


PRITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
MENT of SCIENCE, 22, Albemarle-street, W. 
The NFXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at 
DUBLIN, commencing on WEDNESDAY, August 14. 
President-Elect, 
W. SPOTTISWOODE, Esq., LL.D. F.R.S. F.R.A.S. F.R.G.S. 
NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS.—Authors are re- 
minded that, under an arrangement dating from 1871, the ramps 
of Memoirs, and the days on which they are to be read, are now, as 
far as possible, determined by Organising Committees for the several 
Sections before the beginning of the Meeting. It has therefore become 
necessary, in order to give an opportunity to the Committee of doing 
justice to the several communications, that each Author should pre- 
pare an abstract of his Memoir, of a length suitable for insertion in 
the published Transactions of the Assoc’ —s _ that he should 
send it, together with the original Memoir, it, on or before 
August 1, addressed thus: —_ General Seoretariee, B oe te ish Association, 
92, Albemarle-street, London, W. ‘ . If it 
should be inconvenient to the Auther that hie susan should be read on 
any particular day, he is requested to send information thereof to the 
Seeretaries in a separate note. F 
Ass’ sistant- General Secretary, Harrow. 








RTRAIT of Sir JOHN FORTESCUE, of 

SALDEN. i. eaient, © Chanesllor xs the Pre". to Queen 
Elizabeth —A R FTY POUNDS id to any 
Person who shall supply a | Geeseen of an cathentis tl Portrait of 
the above-named personage as may lead to a copy being procured by the 
Advertiser. And a lesser sum will be given | for any y information that 
may lead to its discovery.—t 8 to be t 
Ricuarp Sims, British Mescum, London. 


ING'S COLLEGE LECTURES on PUBLIC 

READING and SP AKING.—The Kev. A. J. D. DORSEY, 

B.D., will LECTU KE in the Chief Towns during AUGUST. Queen's 
Hotel, Birmingham, till August 6. 


HOMSON LECTURESHIP on NATURAL 
SCIENCE and THEOLOGY.—FREE CHURCH COLLEGE, 
ABERDEEN.—An APPOINTMENT to the above LECTURESHIP 
falls to be made now for SESSION 1878-9. Emoluments at least 
1301.—Applications may be forwarded, up to September 12th, to the 
Rev. aie Brown, D.D., Aberdeen, from whom particulars will 
be ascertai 
‘Aberdeen, _— 1st, 1878. 


UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL.— 

J’ OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS.—A SCHOLARSHIP. of the value 

of 195 Guineas, WILL BE OF FERED for OPEN COMPETITION on 
WEDN ESDAY, September 25th. Subjects of Examination: Classics, 

















ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—The EXHIBI- 

TION will CLOSE on MONDAY NEXT, the 5th inst. (Bank 

Holiday), on which day the charge for Admission, from 8 a.m. to 
1030 PM, will be Sixpence, and Catalogues Sixpence. 


ORPORATION of LIVERPOOL. ASSUME 
EXHIBITION will OPEN, in the Walker Art-Gallery 
MONDAY, September 2nd ; Receiving Days, lst to 10th of AUGUST, 
both inclusive. London Agent, Mr. James Bovur.et, 17, Nassau- 
street. Copy_of Regulations can be had from the Ccnator, Walker 
Art-Gallery, Liverpool. 
3 JOSEPH | RAYNER, Town Clerk, Hon. Sec. 
BYSTAL PALACE PICTURE GALLERY.— 
allery is now RE-OPENED for Soe Oe ON witha NEW 
COLLEY “NUN of BRITISH and Apo PIOTU RES f for SALE. 
—For particulars apply to Mr. C. W. Wass, Crystal Pal: 











LAST WEEKS. 


i R. RUSKIN’S celebrated TURNER DRAW- 

INGS (!20 in number), and the SIXTY DRAWINGS from his 
own hand illustrative of Turner's Life and Teaching. hese _Col- 
lections, entrusted to the Fine-Art Society, will Nor be on VIEW 
after the FIRST WEEK in AUGUST. — 148, New Bond-street. 
945 a.m. to 6°30 P.m.—Mr. Ruskin’s * Notes on the Collection,’ 


, aD ern Languages. 
A SEC OND SCHOLARSHIP, gies. of the value of 125 Guineas, 
WILL BE OFFERED for OPEN COMPETITION on the SAME 
DAY. Subjects of kxamination: Inorganic Chemistry, Physics, 
Botany ana Zoology. 
For further particulars apply to the Dean, Guy’s Hospital, 8.E 


(HE MIDDLESEX | HOSPITAL MEDICAL 


The WINTER SESSION a oes on — October Ist. with 
— aac! ADDRESS, at Three Pp u., by Dr. ARTHUR 


TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable for Two Years, of 
the annual value of 252. and 201., will be open for competition on Sep- 
tember 30th and following days.— Further information may de obtained 
from the Dean or from the Resident Medical Officer at the Hospital. 
ANDREW CLARK, Dean. 


ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for 
WOMEN, 30, Henrietta-street, Brunswick-square, W.C.—The 
WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on Ist OCTOBE The Course of 
Instruction includes all the Lectures required for the Medical 
Examinations. eer setrasion is CA at the ROYAL FREE 
HOSPITAL, An ENTRANCE SCHULARS!'IP, value 30l.. will be 
pee after a Competitive Examination in ‘Arts on the 30th 
SEPTEMBER.—Apply to Mrs. Tuoxne, Hon. Sec., at the School. 








RAULEIN P. BAUER, DRESDEN, Racknitz 
Strasse 19, has a few VACANCIES for YOUNG LADIES. 

= lh Hohentobs- Tugelfingen. = nddeeas See 
Puruiirs, 11, Bedford. d-road, Tottenham. A 


MILITARY EDUCATION in eet Bg for 
dates for Yorwteh, Sandhurst, and Com 

the Militia —Colonel BERDOE A. WILKINSON —— a"tull pest . 

Royal Engineers, receives PUPILS to PREPARE for the es at 

his i my in Hesse Darmstadt. They have the advantage of 

e OC Examinations under the superinten- 

dence ~ Py "Officer of long service, assisted by a staff of competent 
asters, and at the same time of acquiring i colloquial knowl of 

German and French —Address Colunel B. Wivxinson, late R.E., 

care of Messrs. Cox & ‘aoe Craig’s-court, henden 8S.W.; or 

Strasse, 108, Darmstad 


I EIDELBERG, 63, Rohrbacherstrasse.— 
ANGLO-FRENCH INSTITUTION, conducted by an English 
0 t an Masters 

















and a Frenc d several Visiting 
(Germans) French and German thoroughly taught grammatically 
and by daily practice. English Subjects and Mat! yo carefully 
attended to. If required, the Principals undertake special prepara- 
tion for Competitive Examinations.—For terms, particulars, &c., 
apply to the Princirats, as above, or to Mr. Warts, %, Porchester- 
place, Uxford-square, Hyde Park, W. 


DUCATION in NANCY, FRANCE. — Pro- 


fessor HIRSCH, of Cann. wi intends removing his Educa- 
tioval Establishment to MALZEVILLE, near Nancy, in France, in 
course of the current month. He hoves by this means to afford ‘hi: 
Pupils the opportunity of acquiring the French Language Ra. 8 
pa my and with that thoroughness for which the teac! of Ger- 
man in his School is well known. German will omtinns to taught 
as hitherto. There is a Protestant ‘hurch in the neizhbourhood 
There are a few VACANCIES at present — wor ticulars apply, til 
lst September, to Professor Hinxsca, Caanstall, and thereafter t 
care of Bercer-Leveautt, Nancy. 


EDBERGH, YORKSHIRE.—Owing toe on le- 

tion of Head Master's new house (built with e ence 
at a cost of 10,0001.) there will be VA‘ TANG Ess after the 
olidays. Inclusive terms. a lication may be made ry 4 
=. i aoe (who succeeds to t aster’s present house) or to 














(THE REV. CHARLES SHAKSPEARE, B.A. 
in Classical Honours, EDUCATES BOYS from 7 to “ years of 
age. A Home Boarder received.—4, St. Stephen’s-road, Bayswater. 


A FEW REALLY CLEVER Bove reading for 
pe at Public Schools can be RECE Y SCHUOL. met 








to 140 pages, by post, 1s. 2d. 


Now on VIEW (Free) at the AUTOTYPE 
COLL Sey, he Rathbone-place, Oxford-street, PORTRAIT of 
Mr. 6. AKE in his STUDY, painted by W. Holyoake. 
ATA, _ will be conneee at the Gallery for Perm«nent 
Photographic Copies of the above. —" 26 inches by 21, suitably 
mounted, price One Guinea and a Half.—Address _ post, Lot 
Hill, _Ausotype Ga Gallery, 36, Rathbone-place, Oxford-street. 


AC-SIMILES in COLOURS produced by the 
Arundel Society from the Old Masters are SOLD to the Public 
as wellas to Members at_ prices varying from 10s, to 488.,and include 
the Works of Giotto, Fra_Angelico, Perugino, And el sarto, 
Michael Angelo, apes Holbein, Albert Diirer, &c.—Priced Lis 
with particulars of Membership, will be sent post free on application 
at 34, ( old | Bonds street, London, w. 


NEW ETCHINGS by Mr. SEYMOUR HADEN. 
WINDSOR AND GREENWICH. 

The FINE-ART SOCIETY have the honour to ANNOUNCE that 
Mr. HADEN has accepted a commission from them for the production 
of TWO ETCHINGS on a scale of greater ~ spare than any former 
Work of his -CALAIS PIER alone excepted. 

Wing abects will be the THAMES a WINDSOR and GREEN- 


The base line “ each Etching will not be less than 17 inches in 
ength, and tte first of them (WINDSOR) will be ISSUED in 
DEVEMBER NEXT. 

The number taken from each Plate will be limited. 

Tne cost will not exceed Eight Guireas each, with a reduction of 
Two Guineas on a subscription for the pair. 

Subscribers’ Names received by the Fine-Art Society, 148, New 
Bond-street, London. 


UST PUBLISHED, ETCHING by Wauistter, 

of LIMEHOUSE. aixty copies ab Post free for 31s 6d. from 

Mr. C. W. DowpesweLv. Chancery-lane.—Large Stock of Rare 
Etchings. — List of New W am on application. 


N SALE, ETCHINGS by Capt. WILLIAM 

LLIE; many Proofs. Also a Series of Suekches (57 Etchings) 

of Localitiee alluded to in the Waverley Novels, by James Skene, Esq., 
1829, - —Address Ono, Post- office, Liverpool. 

















0 FINE-ART SOCIETIES, PROVINCIAL 
EXHIBITIONS, &c.—A Gentleman of experience desires a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT as Secretary and Superintendent ; unexception- 
le references and testimonials. — Address A.H.D., Mr. Cook's 
Library, Hill-street, Richmond, Surrey. 


MPORTANT PAINTINGS by high-class Modern 

British Artists fer SALE. Pictures of Fr ‘ood quality taken in 

exchange, and full value allowed.—Gxorce Franus, 4, Highbury- 
terrace, Hill-street, Coventr Ly. 


T° ARTISTS and Others.—To be SOLD, a Bar- 
gain, a strong ZINC STUDIO, with {elaborately Carved Oak 
Antique Furniture and Fittings complete Dimensions, 19 feet 6 inches 
by 13 fe t 6 inches, and 11 feet high. Window, 7 feet by 5 feet. Apply 
to Mr. Ropixson K woop, 30, Finchley-road, St. John’s-w 


YPRUS.—Mr. Bryce M. Wricut begs to call 
attention to his Series of BRONZE SPEARS and SWORDS 
from the ISLE of CYPRUS (General di Cesnola’s Collection).— Bryce 
Wnient, F.R.G.8.,90, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, Lcn ion, W.C. 




















HE LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 
prina-reve, Middlesex. W (founded under the auspices of the 
late Riebani'c Sobden).—French, German, and Natural Science Taught 
to every Boy, in addition to Mathematics and Classics. Greek on the 
Classical Side only. There is a Classical Side in se Upper School for 
Pupils preparing for the Universities and Profess: 
‘ Laboratory, Science Room, large Tn de ‘Baths, with hotand 
cold water. 
Each Boy bas a separate Bed-roo: 
A Medical Man visits the Geltens ¢ every morning after Breakfast. 
Terms, 70, 8), and 90 Guineas, according to age. A redaction of Five 
Guineas each in the case of brothers. 
The NEXT TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, September 18. 
Apply to the Head Master, H. R. Lape, M.A. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 8 and 9, 
ork-place, Sortmensqnene, London, near the Baker-sticet 
Station t es Metropolitan Ral 
The SESSION 187879 COMMENCES THURSDAY, October 10. 
will be by x Competition. 








Two Arp att S 
Candidates to send their Reames to the Hon. § 


i first-class PREPAR TORY 8c. 

most healthy *iccalit y. An Examination would have to be 

London, ss Rev. F. M., care of Messrs. Deacon, 154, Leadenhall-street, 
don. 


RIVATE TUITION (high-class), close to 
Crystal Palace.—Cle: pee (Double Honours, Camb.) PRE- 
PARES Miimited Number o! PILS for Universities, Army, t 
Medicine, &o. Foreign feavors attend. Chemi cal Lal 
Highest referen per 


ces. Chopin! ial berate 
House, West-hill, ta=_ 


f{ ATRICULATION. —A TUTOR, of ten years 

rience ftormmesty Assistant Classical Master in a Public 

School). REOELV ES FOUK R DENT PUPILS Epeverine for the 

Universities. No failure hitherto. One Vacancy.—Rev. G. M. A, 
Cherwetl House, Oxford. 


10) LADIES’ COLLEGES.—Mr. W. C. Stewart, 
B.A thical Gold Medalliet of Trinity College, Dublin, gives 
LESSONS and LECTURES in Ancient and Modern Hi sear lish 
and Logic. 














ec. 
Prospectuses, with a of Scholarships, Boarding’ house, &c., ° 
may be had at the Colleg: 
Political Economy is —— added to the subjects ana 4 me College. 
The Lecturer Next Session will be J. BONAR, B.A, 


BEDFORD COLLEGE.—July, 1878.—The PRO- 
FESSORSHIPS of HARMONY and CLASS SINGING, lately 
held by Mr. — are DOW Vv AC a 


to be sent to the Hon. Sec. at the 
Gollege, not ater chan September 20. 
H. LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 


HE WESTERN COLLEGE, BRIGHTON, is 
of Parents who desire for their Sons 
a Superior oat hy by its healthy situation, and by ite Lane | 
develope d methods of instruction, which the 














.—Address 14, Victuria-road, Upper Norw 





ANDICROFT.—To be LET, SANDICROFT 
\) COLLEGE, in Northwich, Cheshire.—For further particulars 
apply to R. & T. H. Ww NINDER, Solicitors, Bolton. 


MAS ANUSCRIPTS COPIED quickly ‘and neatly. 

rms, 6d. per ate Werte providing Paper. Translation and 
fe. for the Press also undertaken.—Address P. M. Y¥., 95, Fin- 
borough-road, West Brompton, 8 W. 


ANTED, by a JOURNALIST with extensive 
Daily Newspaper experience, ENGAGE MENT as S8ub-Editor 
, a. ag Reporter on Leading Daily.—Pxess, 27, Welliogton-street, 








the alii schools with greater personal care Special attention ‘s 
paid to the French and German Lange —_ .— Prospectus of 4 Ogg » 
on application to the Principal, Dr. ORTER KNIGHTLey, F.C. 


NIVERSITY’ HALL, Gorpon-sQuaRE, LONDON, 
©.—STUDENTS of UNIVERSITY CULLEGE RESIDE 

in the Hain under ~~ discipline.. ~ | as to Rent of 
ms, Scholarsh ps, &c., may to the 
Principat or the Srcketany at the Hall. 


ONTINENTAL PREPARATION for EX AMI- 
NATIONS —Dr. KLOS#, Heidelberg. Germany, thorough 
German, French. Highest Mathematics—English Examination Sub- 
jects by an M.A Cambridge. Terms, 15/. quarterly, over 14. Cricket, 
River Baths. Highest references. Xscort shortly. 


ARIS EXHIBIBITION. — SWITZERLAND 
and the RHINE—CHEAP CIRCULAR TOURS vid HAR- 
WICH.—The BOAT EXPRESS LEAVES the GREAT EASTERN 
COMPAN\’S LIVERPUUL-STREET STATION, at 8 p.w , for ROT- 
TERDAM every pak AT i for A. TWERP on MONDAYS, 
Ss. 














the ANTWERP SERVICE. Interpreters in uniform pany 
Passengers to Cologne, arriving there the day after leaving London. 
No Cattle are now carried. bh Bookings of Passengers’ Luggage 
and Merchandise to the inte Contivental Towns at the lowest 


fares. West-End Office, 23, Piccaditly. circus.—For ———. apply 
to the Continental Office, Liverpool-street Station, London, B. 








YOUNG and VIGOROUS WRITER, who is 
also a practical and a, bee requires ENGAGE- 
MENT.—J cnivs, 12, B d, Bristol. 








SHORTHAND WRITER desires employment 
A forthwith, the Press preferred.—J. Bisnor, 35, Carlton-street, 
8. 





W ANTED, an experienced WRITER, to CON- 
TRI BUTE Bri ht and Graphic SKETCHES of ooo 

phases of LONDON LIF & —Apply, by letter only, to A. M.Z, 

Mitchell & Co., Advertising Agents, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, . BO. 


OO YOUNG MEN of LETTERS.--A SOCIETY 

is about to be formed with the object of commencing a PERIODI- 

CAL MAGAZINE. Authors wishing to join in the enterprise will learn 

Si rticulars upon ccc to Prato, 10, Ellerslie-terrace, New- 
e-road, Sunderian 








EPORTER or SUB. — VERBATIM 
\Pitman’s). Now d 
Maoufactu:ing Borough. Age 26; Merriza Had a 
Tience in writapg Special Articles on Local and General Topics. Excel- 
lent references as character and abilities. Present 
Weekly and Share of Profits. Satisfactory reasons for desiring to 
change.—X., care of T. W., 18, Daisy-grove, ebill, Liverpool. 
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UB-EDITOR. — A PROVINCIAL DAILY 
WO requires a thoroughly experienced SUB-EDITOR. Must be a 
Verbatim Shorthand Writer.—Address L. M., care of Messrs. G. “street 
& Co., 30, Cornhill, E.0. 


UB-EDITOR, FDITOR, or MANAGER.— 
WANTED, by an_ experienced Journalist, lately Assistant- 
Editor and Manager of a leading Colonial Daily, a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT on a good Daily or Weekly Newspaper. Has occupied similar 
positions on the English Press. High testimonials.—Address Inpia, 
care of May's Advertising Offices, 159, Piccadilly 


THOROUGHLY COMPETENT PRESSMAN, 
twelve vears’ experience, DESIRES a SITUATION as RE- 
PORTER or SUB-EDITOR on DAILY, or Head Reporter and Sub- 
Editor of Weekly. Verbatim Shorthand, concise Paragraphist, good 
knowiedge of Sporting.—Address F., care of C. Mitchell & Co., Red 
Lion-court, Fleet-street. 














HE PRESS.—A REPORTER, aged 28, who 
has had ten Fay experience on Daily, "Evening, aud Weekly 
Papers, desires a RE-E NGAGEMENT. Accustomed to Leaders and 
Descriptive Sketches, anv specially acquainted with Sporting, Agri- 
cultural, ‘Sbipring. and Military” Afairs A good Sub-Editor and 
French ress X. E., Messrs. U. Mitchell & Co., Red Lion- 
court, Fleet-street, fo” 


HE PRESS.—WANTED for an Irish Liberal 

Ni aper, qteint tri-weekly,a GENTLEMAN qualified to 

actas EDITOR. Must bea Catholic. He would be required to re- 
ost —. if necessiry, and assist in. the be peer] and Selecting. 
as to and ability, and _ statin 

= =~ ry expected, to A. PA, careot Messrs, G. Street & Co., 30, Cornhill, 











BESS. —An ENGAGEMENT is required by an 
rienced Reporter, who is a_Verbatim Note-taker and a 

prastin “2 cman and ——, "or, Accustomed to Sub- 
Term J. ee Adams & 

fe, Advertisivg Agents, 9, Fieet-street, London, E. 











“ANTED, a PUBLISHER fora PROVINCIAL 

WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. Must have had previous expe- 
rleese i ina ig Mewnpenes Office.—State qualifications and paleey required 
toH -» care of Messrs G. Street & Co., 30, Cornhill, E © 





ICHARDSON & BEST, Publishers and Com- 
mission Booksellers, 5, Queen's "Head- -passage, Paternoster-row 
ad wishing to publish are invited to communicate with the 





O AUTHORS. — ‘The Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, writing to the mines of the AUTHOR’S GUIDE, — 
mends — Brochure as containing ‘*so much o catertetning and o: 
useful matter.” The Suthers of this Guide undertakes E ING Gand 
REVISING, and gives Upinion on MSS. Highest Sinan es. The 
GUIDE, post free. 7 stamps.—Address Autuor, 37, Ashchurch Park- 
Villas, Shepherd's Bush. 


0 AUTHORS, &c.— ADVERTISE R, ‘aged 28, 
the Son of a well-known Barrister, is at liberty to ASSIST an 
AUTHOR in Preparing Work for the Press, or to accompany him on 
a tour in any part of the world. In latter case, expenses only 
required. Qualifications :—Has prepared several works for the press ; 
has m Special Vorresp ndent for r leading journa!s in the Carlist, 
Servian, and late Russo-Turkish Wars; is a verbatim shorthand 
writer; a fair linguist; has travelled in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America ; is of robust constitution, and habituated to hard work. 
it forty-five words per minute with American type- writer, 
whereby a saving of thirty per cent. is «ffected in “setting up ’ from 
y.”—-Address, by telegraph or letter, for references and further 
particulars, Bera, American Consu!ate General, Constantinople. 


O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS and EDI- 
TORS, — Advertiser is open toan ENGAGEMENT fora London 
Letter on Political, Social, Industrial, and General Topics. Has oppor- 
tunities be obtaining early and special information. Has also had 
in Review mine. Article and Leaderette W riting, ke. —Address 

‘ORR ESPONDENT,, 19, Faunce- HUE Kennipgtou Park, 8. 


© NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—VACAN. 
CIES on the Editorin! Staff and General Management can be 


filled with despatch on application to C. MITCHELL Co., Press 
Agency, 18 and 18, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C 

















C. MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 

Purchase of Newspaper Property. beg to Notify that they have 
several Newspaper Properties for Disposal, both in London and the 
Provinces. Principals only treated with. 





ERSHIP for a LIBERAL DAILY and 


C* MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to NEGO- 
TN 
Wabkiy NEWSPAPER in the Midland Counties. Capital required, 


C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Lo — ee for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigation and audit ef Accounts, & 

12 and 13. Red Lion-court, Fieet-street, E.C. 


HE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
ane necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
rd to the safest and most cautious treatment, by MATTHEW 

zk THOMPSON, Studio, 43, George-street, Portman- -square, W. 


AUTOTY PE. 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations 
by the Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype iy Employed by the 
Trustees of the tish Museum, P. i i Royal 
Geographical, and other Learned Societies. 

Fac-similes of Medais and (Coins, Ancient ‘MSS, Paintings, Drawings, 
and Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &e. 

For Terms and Specimens apply = ‘the Mana 

AUTOTYPE is > anent Photography with aaigae “powers of 
artistic ex les of Autotype Reproductions of Works 
ef Old and Modera Masters visit the AUTOTYPE FINE-ART 
GALLERY, 36. Pestbons- piace, Just published, ighin-siee Repre- 
sentations of E BEAUTIFUL WOMEN, as exemplified in British Por- 
traiture, selected by G. W. Keid, Esq, Keeper of the Print-Room, 
Museum. Semi-lassic Equine ‘studies by Leonardo Catter- 
mole, including ‘The Chariot Team,’ ‘Follow My Leader,’ * ing 
Amazon,’ * Thunder and Lightning,’ * Stable Friendship,” &c., origi 
igorous, and popular. In preparation, Autotype Reproductions " 
he celebrated painting by E. J. regates, R.A., ISRAEL in EGYPT; 

Co 9 of the fine p:inting by R. Elmore, Eeq., ‘WINDS OR 
‘ASTLE AT SUNRISE. both pictures having been translated into 
aia by their authors expressly for Autotype. Oatalogues on 

icati 
The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 36, Rathbone-place, W. 
Tho Serko, Ealing Dene, Middlesex, 

General Manager, W. 8. BIRD. 

Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


_——__—_ 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


——>—— 


Fresh Copies of all the Books in circulation at MUDIL'S SELECT 
LIBRARY are added as the demand increases, and arrangements are 
made with the leading Publishers for an early and abundant supply of 
all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 





FIRST CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 


For a constant succession of the Newest Books, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 





The NEW BOOKS are delivered carriage free at the residences of 
Subscribers in every part of London, on a plan which has given 
general satisfaction for many years. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectus postage free on application. 





BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 
See Mudie’s Catalogue of Books on Sale. 


New Edition, now ready, postage free. 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (LimT#p), 
New OXFOoORD-STREET. 
CITY OFFICE, 2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


ARE ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, and 
DRAWINGS, by the most esteemed (ld Masters, MAY BE 
-— INED at GEORGE LOVE’S Old Print Shop, 81, Bunbill-row, 
ondon. 
A CATALOGUE of a small portion of the Stock will be forwarded 
on receipt of Two Penny Postage-Stamps. Established aboveé) years. 


(CATALOGUE (No. 46, Avucust) of AUTO 
GRAPHS and HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS on SALE by 
F. NAYLOR, 4, Millman-street, Bedford-row, London.—Sent on appli- 
cation. 


I ERALDRY, GENEALOGY, TOPOGRAPHY. 
—CULEMAN’S No. 125 CATALUGUE is now ready, contain- 
ing Peerage Cases, Pedigrees, Ea:ly Charters, Deeds, Court Rolls, 
Wills, Books on Heraldry. Genealogy, Biography, Local Guides, Poetry, 
Royal and Noble Autographs, &c.—tlease send full address to James 
pen =r hg Tottenham-terrace, White Hart-lane, Tottenham, near 
anda 











LFRED RUSSELL SMITHS CATALOGUE 

‘or AUGUST contains Rare, Curious, and Useful Books; alsoa 

large Collection of Works on Heraldry and Family History. Post 
Free.—36, Suho-square, Londun. 





| ARE and VALUABLE BOOKS, in fine condi- 

tion; comprising Farly Poetry, Black-Letter Books, Auto- 
graphs, Books illustrated by W. Blake, George Cruikshauk, Bewick. 
&c. Rare French Books, Early Lg Plays. First Editions of 
Works by Byron, © Sage ag Dickens, Digby, Fielding, - amb, Landor, 
Milton, Tennyson, Pope, Ruskin, Wordsworth, Catalogue now 
ready on receipt of six penny stamps.—JoHN Pearson, York-street, 
Covent-garden. 


GECOND-HAND BOOK STORE, 25, Loseby-lane, 
LEICESTER.—WITHERS & FOWLER'S 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, gratis and post free, 

Containing Descriptions and Prices of their latest Purchases of Rare, 

Curious, Theological, Illustrated, and Miscellaneous Buoks. 


ys ISITORS to the EASTERN COUNTIES 

ld make a point of seeing the fine old Town of IPSWICH, 
the birth -place of Cardinal Wolsey, the favourite resort of Gains- 
borough, the scene of Mr. Pickwick’s Adventures, and also of WIL- 
LIAM MASON’S ESTABLISHMENT for the Sale of Antiquities, 
Old-English Furniture, fine Uld China, Antique Jewellery, Queen 
Apne silver, O1l Paintings, Rare Books, Coins, Medals, Carvings in 
Wood and Ivory. and Articles of Vertu.—Address No. 25, Foro-srrect, 
Ipswich. Established 1840. 


TO BE SOLD, CHEAP, a PAIR of large 
GLOBES, and a complete Set of CASTS of the ELGIN MAR- 
BLES.—8, Bedford-terrace, Upper Holloway, N. 











Misc-Uaneous Books ; Small Law Library, Bookcases, dc, 


MESES. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W WEDNESDA 
August 7, and Two Following Days, at col “MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, Shire @ goed selection of Standard Modern Authors, 
from the LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN ; comprising Thackeray, 
Dickens, Sion Jerrold, Lever, Lover, Carleton, Ainsw 
Marryat, James, Doran, Kingsley, Anthony and Frances Tro! 
&c.—Whitaker’s Parish ‘of Whalle , 2 vols. —British Association 
ports, 45 vols —Modern Medical, Scientific, and Juvenile Books; also, 

a SMALL LAW LIB. BRARY, containing a Series of Law Jo 
Jurist, and other Reports—Practical Works—Two Bookcases, &, 

To be viewed, and Catalogues | had. 


Meceennee 
Valuable Books and Manuscripts from the Library of a Gen. 
tleman, and the Library » rad late HENKY HOWES, Esq, 
ESSRS, 


QoTHEsY, WILKINSON & HODGE wiil SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 
W.C., on TUESDAY, August 6, and Three Following Days, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, Valuable BOOKS and MANOS RIPTS from the LIBRARY 
of a GENTLEMAN, and pe Collections, including that of the late 
HENKY HOWE: "Bea. ; > comprising Gentleman's Magazine, 228 vols, 
—Archeologia, 34 vols. ‘aud 10 parts - Tracts collected by Lord Somers, 
in 30 vo's.—Roberte’s Holy Land, Egypt, Nubia, and Arabia, 41 
an original subscriber's copy— Shekspeare s Plays, second edition— 
Shakspeare’s Works, edited by J. U. Halliwell-Pnillypps, 16 volg. 
Gould’s Birds of Great Britain, 25 parts Genest’s Account of the 
English Stage. 10 vols. extensively illustratea- and nume:ous other 
Books of Prints and Standard Works in a!! classes of literature, 

May be viewed two days previous. Catalogues may be had; if by 
post, on receipt of four stamps. 








Engravings, Paintings in Oil, and Water-Colour Drawings, 
MESSRS. 
Sor avers WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 


ty AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, S 
nm MONDA ae 12, and following Day, a valuable coL. 
Teorion of ENGRA VINGS, PAINTINGS im OIL, and WATER. 
CULOUR DRAWINGS, from the Portfolios of different Amateurs; 

comprising Fine Modern ‘Engravings— Etchings by Rembrandt-§ 
Historical, and Classical Subjects — Porrraiis — Publications of the 
Arundel Society— Drawings and Paintings by Fnglish Masters of note, 
in great variety. Among the Modern Engraving» will be found an 
Artist's Proof of the Madonna di San Sisto, after Pathete, by 

Miiller, and other important works of the different Schools 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Portion of the Valuable Library of the late BETHELL WAL- 
ROND, Esgq., of Dulford House, Cullompton, 
MESSRS, 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 


by AUCTION, Ey their ae: No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 

one x waoe ay, pAvgust 1 and Following Day, at | o'clock 

BOO oo SUSORI PTS, fase a PORTION of 

the ae LIBRARY a the late BETHELL WALROND, Esq , of 

Dulford House, Cullompton, Pevon ; foaleding numerous Standard 
Works in all classes of literature. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 

on receipt of two stamps. 











Engravings, Drawings, and Paintings. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-equare, W.C., on 

WEDNESDAY, August 7, at ten mi putes past 1 o'clock preci 7 
large and valuable ASSEMBLAGE of ANCIENT aud MODERN 
ENGR. AVINGS : including Rare Mezzotints of Portraits and Subjects 
ree Topographical Collectious—Curious Prints of Sacred and 
Profane History, by the Old Ma-ters — Castontares, Bock Illustrations 
odern Artists’ Proofs—Etchings—Woodcuts, & Also some 

Water-Colour Drawings, and several +peculative Ola Paintings. 

Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 





Music and Musical Instruments. 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-squire, W.C., 0 
THURSDAY, ‘August 15, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, a 
valuable MCOLLEGTION of MUSiv, both Old and Modern; a’ 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, including Pianofortes, Harmoniums, 
om Organs, hag Violoncellos, Double Bases, Brass and Wood 
Wind aa Instrumente, 

*,* Instruments will be inf¢time for this Sale if forwarded not later 
than t the 7t 7th inst. 


FOR : SALE. —fo Bani Masters, ‘Military Ba Band ‘Instrument 
Makers, Dealers, and others, 


WM ESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON respectfully 
isvite attention to a very comp'ete set of SILVER ya] 
INSTRUMENTS, specially manufactured by the eminent fii 
BESSON & CO., for a Mi itary Band of 25 Perf: rmers, ae 
2 E flat Sopranos 4 Disideratums in B flat—2 B flat Trombones-1 
Trombone—4 FE flat Tenor Horus-2 RP flat Flugel Horns. 2 E flat Bom- 
bardons—2 B flat Euphoniums 1 B flat Barit:ne—! B fiat Bombardon 
—1 BB flat Bomba: dun (monster) - 2 Side Diums—! pair Cymbals—and 

1 Bass —. bee § whole are in condition nearly equal to new, having 
fone but little w 

Particulars and — to view may be had s at Messrs. Puttick & 
Simpson’s Offices, 47, Leicester-equare, Londvn, 

% we ia conjunction with the above, Me-ars. Puttick & Simpson bave 
for” Sale the very attractive MILITARY UNIFORMS for the per 
ag excellent condition, and enclosed in 25 painted tin travelling 

Kes. 








(Pus QUARTERLY REV J EW, No. 291, 
is published THIS DAY 
Contenta. 
I. DR. ROUTH, PRESIDENT of MAGDALEN COLLEGE. 
II. The ENGLISHWOMAN at SCHOOL. 
III. The DUKE of WELLINGTON and the ARISTOCRACY. 
IV. LAMBETH PALACE. 
V. MADAME DU DEFFAND. 
VI. The BLOCK in the HUUSE of COMMONS. 
VII. CATHERINE of RUSSIA. 
VIII. The CROWN and the ARMY. 
IX. The PEOPLE of TURKEY. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 











Sales hy Auction 
Scientific and Miscellaneous Property. 
ME: J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent- garden, 
FRIDAY, Aucust 9, at balf-past 12 o’clock Precisely, ScLENTIPiC 
INSTRU MENTS, consisting of Mi Tel Upera 
Race Glasses, Surgical Apparatus, Sterevecopes and Slides, Games 
and Lenses, Stands, Baths, Printing Frames, and the usual Miscel- 
laneous Assortment. 
On view the morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 








THE JOURNAL of the ANT HROPOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE of GREAT BRITAIN and IRBLAP D, No. XXIII. 
1878, illustrated, price 5s. Containing Pape's on Flint implemen’ 
from Egypt, by A. J. Jukes Browne— MK aditional —— at 
Clenhasy by J. Park Harrison—Observations on Mr. Me — ec! 
of Andamanese and Nicobarese Objects, by Major-General A . 
Fox, F.R.S.—The Ethnology of tue Motu, by the Rev. William of 
Turner, M.D.—Discovery of Paleolithic Texploments in the bo y 
the Axe, by John Evans, Le ne ee .— Notes — =. a 
—A enera. 
oa yo caeecarsa Se ~p ph wt - 'y “siineca Report of 
Scrutineers of the Fallot, with Discussio»s aod —_— 
Triibner & Co. 57, Ludgate-hill. 
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Presses MAGAZINE, No. CIV. August. 


Contents. 


The Races of Asiatic Tarkey. 

On the Controversy of Life. 

A June Day’s Fancies. 

Africa and the Africans. 

Facts and Fallacies of Pauper Piontien. 

Social Aspects of the Paris PExhi 

The Trial of Two Quakers in the Time ‘of Oliver Cromwell. 

Peasants and Proprietors in Tuscany. 

Among the Burmese. No. 

Ivy Leaves. From the Hermitage, Epping Forest. 
London: Longmans and Co. 


LACK WOOD" J MAGAZINE, for Auaust, 1878. 
B DCOLIV. Price %s. 6d. 
Contents. 
PRINCE BISMARCK. By One of his Countrymen. 
JOHN CALDIGATE, Part V. 
MISS CUSHMAN, 
GORDON BALDWIN. Part II. 
HALF-WAY to ARCADY. 
SUMMER in the HILLS. 
ENGLISHMEN and FRENCHMEN. 
SHEATHING the SWORD. 
The TREATIES of PEACE. 
W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








Now ready (One Shilling), No. 224, 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for Avaeuvust. 
With Illustrations by George du Maurier and Frank Dicksee. 
Contents. 


WITHIN the PRECINCTS. (With an oe Chap 19. 
—_ or Love? 20. An Unconscious Trial. 21. Searchings of 


MALAY LIFE in the PHILIPPINES. By W. G. Palgra ve. 

The ORIGIN of FRUITS, 

LESSING. 

ORPHEUS and EURYDICE. 

HOURS in a LIBRARY. No. 18. The First Edinburgh Reviewers. 


“For PERCIVAL” (With an Illustration.) Chap. 39. Short Reckon- 
ings make Long Friends. 40. Bertie at the Organ. 41. Where 
there’ ‘sa Will there ’s a Way. 

London: Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





" Who does not welcome ‘ Temple Bar’?”—Joun Buu. 
Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, price One Shilling, 
HE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
No. 213, for AUGUST, 1878. 
Contents. 


VICE VERSA ; or, the Island of Jupon. 
CHINA FANOYING. 
OUR OLD ACTORS—BETTERTON. 


»* Cases for binding the volumes of TEMPLE BAR can be obtained 
at ‘a Booksellers’, price One Shilling eac! 


Richard Bentley & Son, New 


CYPRUS, 
By R. HAMILTON LANG, tote H.M. Consul for the Island of 
'y prus, 


1. The FIRST VIOLIN. (Continued.) 

2. The MEMORIALS of MISS MARTINEAU. 
3. THREE SONNETS. 

4. LIMMER’S. 

5. RUSSIAN COURT LIFE. 

6. TWO POEMS. 

7. 

8. 

9. 





, 
See MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, for AUGUST. 


“A very interesting and useful account of his observations and 
experience. Information coming from so competent a source will be 
especially welcome at the present moment, and peeuatoas, capitalists, 
and travellers wi'l all fiud much to interest them in Mr. Lang’s 


article.”— Times, July 30. 
NV ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 226, for 
AUGUST. Price 1s. 
Contents. 
1. A DOUBTING HEART. By Miss Keary. Chapters 5, 6. 
&%. HUEFFER’S TROUBADOURS. By Justin H. M‘Oarthy. 
3. The PLANTIN MUSEUM at ANTWERP. Bs William Blades. 
4 ACHARACTER. By Miss Moresby. 


5. BUSINESS of the HOUSE of COMMONS. By the Right Hon. E. H. 
Kaatchbull-Hugessen, M.P. 


6. Inthe TURKISH SERVICE. By M. Laing Meason. 

7. IMAGINARY PORTRAITS—The Child in the House. By Walter 
H. Pater. 

8 An HOUR on the CLIFF. 

9. CYPRUS. By R. Hamilton Lang, late H.M. Consul for the Island 


of Cyprus. 
Macmillan & Co. London. 





“There is no better companion for girlhood in periodical literature 
than the Monthly Pucket "—Guardian 


Price 1s. AUGUST, 1878. 
[HE MONTHLY PACKET. Edited by 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
Contents. 
NOTE-BOOK of an ELDERLY LADY. By Elizabeth M. Sewell. 
BEFORE the ALTAR. By A. G. 
CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. 


maguen BONUM; or, Mother Carey’s Brood. By Charlotte M. 
oD. 


HERIOT’S CHOICE. By the Author of *Nellie’s Memories,’ * Wooed 
and Married,’ &c. 

ULRIC: a Tale of the Novatian Heresy. 

MARIE and JEANIE; or, the Cross of Love. By E. Keary. 

ALL NO HOW. 


Sir CHRISTOPHER hk a his FAMILY and his TIMES. By 
Lucy Phillimore. VII 


CHRISTIAN ART- SUBJECTS. By Elizabeth Glaister. 1. The 
Annunciation. 


GREEK POPULAR SONGS. By Rev. J. M. Rodwell, M.A., Rector 
of 8S. Ethelburga. 


A SUMMER in the APENNINES. By Linda Villari. 
The HEARTSEASE COT. By Florence Wilford. 
London: Mozley & Smith, 6, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, in 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
HE TIMES NEWSPAPER and the CLIMATE 
of ROME. By STROTHER A. SMITH, M.A., late Fellow of 
fe Cneeneree Coll. Oamb., Author of‘ The Tiber and its Tributaries,’ 
London : Longmans and Co, 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA GUIDE. 
The Fourth and Cheaper Edition, with numerous Epastections 
and Maps, in small crown 8vo. price 78. 
HE ENGLISHMAN’S ILLUSTRATED 
GUIDE-BOOK to the UnitaD STATES and CANADA. For 
the Use of British bey ay Re Settlers Visiting those Coun’ 

With full Information as to the t beet Routes of Travel, most Attractive 
and Fi Gi ds, Recommendable Hotels, 





ry. Hunting roun 
London: Longmans and Co. 





In crown 8yo. price 2s. 6d. per Volume, 
BLACEwoop's ANCIENT CLASSICS for 
ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 





The New Volume, 
LUcCRETI JU §, 


By W. H. MALLOCK, 
Is published this day. 
The previous Volumes contain— 

HOMER'S ILIAD—HOMER'S ODYSSEY—HERODOTUS— 
ZESCHYLUS — XENOPHON — SOPHOCLES — EURIPIDES — 
ARISTOPHANES — HESIOD and THEOGNIS — LUCIAN — 
PLATO—GREEK ANTHOLOGY — ARISTOTLE — DEMOS- 
THENES—THUCYDIDES. 

CZ3AR —VIRGIL — HORACE — CICERO—PLINY’'S LET- 
TERS—JUVENAL—PLAUTUS and TERENCE—TACITUS— 
LIVY—OVID—CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PROPERTIUS. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 








OF THE 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
— 
LIFE AND TIMES OF STEIN ; 


GERMANY AND PRUSSIA IN THE 
NAPOLEONIC AGE. 


By J. R. SEELEY, M.A. 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Cambridge. 


3 vols. demy Svo. with Portraits and Maps. 
[Nearly ready. 


BEDA’S ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY, 


BOOKS IIL, IV. The Text printed from the wr i8 ew] 
MS. in the Cambridge University Library, an 
with Six other MSS. 


Edited, with a Life from the German of EBERT, and with 
Notes, Glossary, Onomasticon, and Index, 


By J. E. B. MAYOR, M.A., Professor of Latin, and 
J. R. LUMBY, B.D., Fellow of St. Catharine's College. 
Price 7s. 6d. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. JOHN, 


In Anglo-Saxon and Northumbrian Versions synoptically 
arranged. With Collations exhibiting all the Readings of 
all the MSS. 

Edited by the Rev. Professor SKEAT, M.A., 
Late Fellow of Christ's College, and Author of a Mceso- 
Gothic Dictionary. 


Demy 4to. 10s. 


A CATALOGUE OF AUSTRALIAN 
FOSSILS 
(Including Tasmania and the Island of Timor), 
Stratigraphically and Zoologically arranged by 
ROBERT ETHERIDGE, jun., F.G.S., 


Acting-Palzontologist H.M. Geol. ‘Survey of Scotland, &. 
(Nearly ready. 
London 


CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17, Paternoster-row. 











Tus ART-JOURNAL 
for AUGUST (price 2s. 6d.), contains the following 
Line Engravings. 
I. The PRISUNER. After A. Bourlard. 


Il, ARCHITECTURE in ANCIENT ROME. After L. Alma- 
Tadema, A.R.A. 
IIL. The VISIT of the FOSTER-CHILD. After M. Ritecher. 


Lilerary Contents. 
rway. Chap. 20. By R. T. Pritchett, g5s. Ih 
he Royal nantes Exhibition — Third N meen 
pt Artists: Van Yow? “Tilastrated. 
Watcombe Terra-Cotta. By wy ©, Archer, F.K.8.E. 
Exhibition of Fans at Drapers’ H 
Art at Home and Abroad, Obituary, eviews, &c. 
ILLUSTRATED Catalcoun. pg ARIS INTERNATIONAL 
London : Virtue & Co. Limited, Ivy-lane ; and all Booksellers. 


(He FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for Avavsr., 








Contents. 
The CONVENTION WITH TURKEY. By 8. Laing, M.P. 
ICELAND. By Anthony Trollope. 
The CHANGE in BELGIAN POLITICS. By E. de Laveleye. 
RECTIFICATIONS. By W. R. Greg. 
A CHAPTER of BUDDHIST FOLK-LORE. By B. F. Hartshorne. 
HENRY MURGER. By George Saintsbury 
The POLITICAL ADVENT! RES of LORD BEACONSFIELD. IV. 
ane at the CONGRESS of BERLIN. By G. T. Shaw Lefevre, 


The POSITION of ENGLISH JOINT-STOCK BANKS. By A, T. 
Wilson. 


HOME and FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


[TERNATIONAL REVIEW of NEW YORK 
and LONDON. 
JULY-AUGUST. Price 9s. 6d. 


R I. Karl Blind, 
argh “i 





land. 
California. 
= Rev. Mark Hopkins, D.D., Ex-President of 
The French Exhibition. I. Sharive Gotten, Architect, Fran: 
pant of National Wealth. A. Wells, Conhectiout. 
ce and igs —Anelent e™ i. Il. James Anthony 
"Frouse. LL.D., nd 


The Centena: of Roussea I. Rove el 2: New ¥ 
Biss ana ry a %, mu Qaseed, oz. ork. 


re. 
Industrial Reconstruction. Edward Atkinson, Massachusetts. 
Mr. Seward and Mr. Motley. Hon. John Bigelow, New York. 
graphic Artin Ly a Philip Gilbert Hamerton, 
Contemporary Literatu 

pons English Books George Reracts Smith, of London. 
Recent German Bo: Caspar Re , of Leipzig. 
Recent French Books. Edward King, of “of Pasta, 


London: Trtibner & Co. New York: Barnes & Co. 


HE GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE. 
Edited by CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, O.B. F.R.S. 
Contents for AUGUST. 
MAP of the ISLAND of CYPRUS. 
The SWEDISH ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
CYPRUS. 
The VILAYET of the WHITE (£GAN) SBA. 
SKETOHES of PERSIA. 
SAGHALIEN from a JAPANESE SOURCE. 
MORENO’S TRAVELS in ATAGONIA, 
ASIATIC TURKEY. 
REVIEWS :—West Yorkshire—Dr. Beke’s rue Mount Sinai, &c. 
CARTOGRAPHY :—Maps, &c., at the Paris Exhibition. 
LOG-BOOK NOTES. 
Price 1s. 6d. Annual Subscription (including postage), 20s. 
London: Triibner & Co. 57 and 59, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 





eee 








Now ready, price ls. 
ST: NICHOLAS, for _Avaust. Fully Illustrated. 


P Sin Dt says: _— exch mouth it LD ay 4 | 
te piace as the magazine for girls and hose who have 
sos ~4 ES for whose amusement they are in duty bound to cater, 
Jhould give St. Nicholas a trial; and when they have once 
acquaintance with him they are not likel to give him up so long as 
there is a youthful reader left in the family.” 





(THE PHOTOGRAPHS ARE BY LOCK & WHITFIELD.) 
Now ready, 4to. in wrapper, price ls. 6d. 
EN of MARK, for Aucust. No. 32, Vol. III. 
specially 


Containing Three Permanent Cabinet-size Photographs, 
taken from Life, for this Work only, of — 
PROFESSOR OWEN. 
PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 
GEORGE E. STREET, B.A. F.S.A. 
With BRIEF a — by THOMSON 
ER, F.S. 


London: Sampson tom arson, i & Rivington, Crown- 
buildings, 188, Fieet-street, £.U 


TT 8s T H E AT RB SE. 


MONTHLY REVIEW. 
New Series. No. I. now ready. 
This Number contains elaborate Ph phic Portraits of 
Miss ELLEN TERRY and Mr. HENRY IRVING. 








interesting feature of this Magazine is a Series of 


Not the least 
Articles outitied “The = 4 Table.” The present number includes 
‘The Lord niscen 


gin . n reary, ng gon oo . iis: 4 Mr. 

and Contri ~ . Fran arshall, Mr. enry 
Flerese,’ Miss Kate . Mr. Treaty 8 Leigh, Mr Joseph Hatton, 
and Mr. Frederick kins. Am who will contribute to 
this department o: this | paper will ny Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Irvi Mr. 
H. yron, Mr. Toole, Mr. Davison, Mr. Broughton, Mr. Sfattbaon, 
and Hon. L. Wingfield. In the same number will be found 
Articles and Anecdotes. Price One Shilling. 

81, Great Queen-street, W.C. 


AUGUST, price 6d. 
=! PAUTILES PAPERS : a Monthly Literary 


ne and Review. Tennyson’s Haroli~Komance of the 
Rutlend jeans The Bible Account of the Creation, and Modern 


slence, Se. 5 W Allen, Stationers’ Hall court, E.O- 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


—— ee 
SECOND EDITION. 


TENT WORK IN PALESTINE. 


By CLAUDE R. CONDER, R.E. 
With 30 Original Woodcuts from Drawings made by the Author. 
2 vols. 8vo. 248. 


WORLD. 

“A work which, appearing at the present time, may be said 
to have a political’ as well as an archwological historic interest. 
It not only contains the identification of venerable sites, but 
an extremely interesting account of the resources and oppor- 
tunities of the Holy Land.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“The account of Lieut. Conder’s labours is not merely the 
interesting record of a great work, it has the additional charm 
of being exceedingly well written; and it will always remain 
= Bae the most valuable contributions to the literature on 

lestine.”’ 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“There is an admirable summary of what may be regarded 
as the fixed and indisputable data for determining the vexed 
problems relating to the holy sites. Of the fertility and the 
resources of the country the author gives in conclusion highly 
encouraging estimates.” 

GLOBE. 

“While Lieut. Conder’s most interesting pages are not 

above the requirements of the general reader, plenty of matter 

found in them to gratify more exacting demands. 
The scholarly attainments of the author have enabled him to 
lend interest to many places and scenes which the ordinary 
writer would be apt to pass without more remark than the 
mention of their names His descriptive powers are also far 
above the average.. ..‘ Tent Work in Palestine’ is a credit to 
all concerned in its production.” 





LETTERS FROM MUSKOKA. 


By AN EMIGRANT LADY. 


In crown 8vo. price 68. 





At all Booksellers’, 


DIPLOMATIC SKETCHES. 


By AN OUTSIDER. 


Tn &vo. price 68, 





POPULAR NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





SALVIA RICHMOND. In 3 vols. crown 
8v0 


Mr. ROBERT BLACK’S ‘LOVE or 


LUCRE?’ 3 vols. 


FREDA. By the Author of ‘ Mrs. Jerning- 


ham’'s Journal.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


SECOND EDITION of FLORENCE 
MONTGOMERY'S ‘SEAFORTH.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“‘ Miss Montgomery's charming novel.... From page to page 
lifelike pictures are brought vidly before the reader in turns, 
pathetic, gloomy, gay. The story is charmingly fresh and 
attractive, and everywhere reveals remarkable powers of re- 
flection and knowledge of human nature, and the interest is 
remarkably well sustained. There is always movement and 


never hurry. 





THE NEW AND POPULAR EDITIUN. 
Now ready, at all Booksellers’, price 6s. 


“CHERRY RIPE!” 


By HELEN MATHERS, Author of ‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye.’ 
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“ This new series of Mr. Senior’s Br nat has been for some 
— past known in manuscript to bis more intimate friends, and it 

as always been felt that no former series would prove more valuable 
or important. Mr. Senior had a social position which n gave him admis- 
sion into the best literary and political circles of Paris. e wasa 
cultivated and sensible man, who knew how to take full advantage of 
such an opening. And above all, he had by long practice so trained 
his memory as to enable it to recall all the substance, and often the 
words, of the long conversations which he was always holding These 
conversations he wrote down with a surprising accuracy, and then 
handed the manuscript to his friemte. that they might correct or modify 
his report of what they had said. is book thus contains the opiniovs 
of eminent men given in the eon of conversation, and after- 
wards carefully revised. Of their value there cannot be a question. 

he book is one of permanent historical interest. There is scarcely a 
page without some memorable statement by some memorable man. 

olitics and society and literature—the three great interests that make 
up life - are all discussed in turn, and there is no discussion which is 
unproductive of weighty thought or striking fact.”— Atheneum. 

“The prone selection od Mr. Senior's Sounaie, edited with remark- 
able skill and extraordinarily fuli and 
interesting. Although the unreserved not y original communicatiuns 
of Thiers are especially fascinating, the book would be abundantly 
interesting if it consisted only of the rep rts of conversations with 

uizot, ontalembert, Cousio, Lamartine, and other persons of 
celebrity and eminence.”— Saturday Review. 

“ The two new volumes of the late Mr. Nassau Senior’s most inter- 
esting conversations give us the ideas of some eminent foreign states- 
men on the Eastern Question. Tbey embrace the eventful years 
from 1852 to 1860, during which Mr. Senior paid prolonged visits to 
Paris, and conversed on the most confidential terms with some of the 
shrewdest men of thetime. They set forth the opinions of those who 
had the best means of informing themselves on Russian objects and 
oe intereste. They abound, besides, in most interesting details 
as to the personal character of the Emperor Nicholas and his suc- 
cessor; as to the retations of Russia and Austri«; as to the social 
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CYPRUS. 


Cypern. Reiseberichte iiber Natur und Land- 
schaft, Volk und Geschichte. Von Franz 
von Liher. (Stuttgart, Cotta.) 

Carte de V'Isle de Chypre. Dressée par M. 
L, de Mas Latrie. (Hachette.) 


Tue acquisition of Cyprus in virtue of the 
Anglo-Turkish convention hasnaturally directed 
public attention to that “smiling” island of 
the Mediterranean, and Herr von J.cher’s 
little volume could not consequently have 
appeared at a more opportune moment. We 
need hardly say that the author penned his 
interesting record of travels without being 
aware that the Turk was about to be ousted 
by a power possessing both the will and the 
means to restore Cyprus to the prosperity it 
enjoyed in days gone by. The island has never 
recovered from the disastrous days of 1571, 
when the Turks inaugurated their reign by 
sacking the towns, massacring their inhabitants, 
or carrying them into captivity. Fertile fields 
have since then changed into locust-breeding 
wastes ; the fine forests have disappeared from 
the mountain sides, rivers and streams have 
dried up; and the population has sunk back 
into a state of semi-barbarism. True, within 
the last few years, foreign enterprise has 
brought some life into the towns along the 
coast, but no permanent improvement could 
be looked for under a government whose func- 
tionaries, with a few honourable exceptions, 
are intent merely to enrich themselves, unmind- 
ful of the future of the countries they are called 
upon to govern. Nothing was to be expected 
from Turkey ; in this all authorities agree. The 
task of healing the wounds resulting from cen- 
turies of improvidence and misgovernment is 
an arduous one, but it is one not beyond the 
powers of an energetic administration, and 
will amply repay him who accomplishes it. 
Much has been said in disparagement of 
the climate of the island. This climate, 
however, is no worse than that of other 
islands in the Mediterranean. Spring, and 
more especially April, is a delightful season 
to travel in, and the heat of summer is 
tempered by refreshing sea-breezes. The 
worst month is September ; a thick haze then 
hangs over the country, herbs and grasses 
shrivel up, trees shed their leaves, and the 





rivers cease to run. But the mountains, rising 
to a height of 6,590 feet, and snow-clad during 
the greater part of the year, afford at all times 
a welcome retreat to the exhausted dweller in 
the plain. At Larnaka the mean temperature 
of February is 52°, that of August 81°. The 
rainfall averages fourteen inches, and latterly 
droughts have been of frequent occurrence, 
mainly in consequence of the destruction of 
the forests. Some parts of the coast are 
unhealthy, and Larnaka more especially is 
one of the most dreaded fever-dens of the 
East. These unfavourable hygienic conditions, 
however, are wholly due to the thriftlessness of 
man, and there can be no doubt that suitable 
drainage works would bring about a marvellous 
change for the better. France and Italy offer 
numerous instances of the good results to be 
achieved by a practical application of sanitary 
science. Not many years ago the population 
of the French Marennes was annually deci- 
mated by fever, but since the brackish swamps 
have been drained the mortality is no greater 
than in other parts of France, and there can be 
no doubt that similar measures would prove 
equally efficacious in Cyprus. 

The present population of the island is 
variously estimated at between 100,000 and 
250,000 souls, of whom forty to sixty thousand 
are Mohammedans. Included amongst these 
latter are the Linopambagi or “men of linen 
and wool,” who outwardly conform to the 
tenets of Mohammed, whilst in their inmost 
hearts they still are Christians. Slavery exists, 
but, owing to the increasing poverty of the 
Mchammedans, the number of slaves has very 
much diminished. The importation of free 
coloured labourers, however, might prove of 
advantage to the island, for one negro is said 
to do the work of five native Greeks. These 
latter, who constitute the bulk of the popula- 
tion, are described by Herr von Liher as 
devoid of all energy, sluggish of mind, and 
obstinately addicted to ancient customs. They 
are peaceableand hospitable, and their character 
will improve, no doubt, whenever a stable and 
just Government can guarantee that they shall 
enjoy the fruits of their labour. The better 
class of Greeks fully participate in the intel- 
lectual life of the Hellenic kingdom. They 
have established elementary schools in all the 
larger villages, and superior ones in the three 
towns of the island. The Greek bishops and 
many of the popes have been educated in 
these latter or at Athens, and are men of some 
culture, but most of the village priests and 
monks are as ignorant as the peasants amongst 
whom their lot is cast. Greek is the language 
universally used throughout the island, and 
has even found its way into many Turkish 
houses. 

The fertile soil of Cyprus yields in profusion 
the products of Europe and of Western Asia. 
Wheat, wine, and olive oil were the staple 
products in ancient times. The silk culture 
was introduced in the sixth century and still 
flourishes; the Templars introduced sugar-cane 
and cotton; the Turks tobacco. At the 
present day the principal articles of export 
are wheat and barley, wine, locust-beans, 
cotton, wool, salt, and silk cocoons. Heavy 
export duties are levied upon wine and 
silk ; salt and tobacco are Government mo- 
nopolies ; and agriculture general!y suffers 
from a vicious system of taxation. Salt 
might be produced in almost any quantities, 





but the Turkish Government has almost de- 
stroyed the trade in it by giving short weight 
and charging exorbitant prices. One great 
scourge of agriculture, the locusts, has fortu- 
nately been got rid of, through the ingenuity 
of M. Mattei, a large landed proprietor residing 
at Larnaka,— 


“He observed that locusts were not able to 
creep up a smooth surface, nor to keep themselves 
suspended in the air for any considerable distance 
and upon these two facts he based his plan for 
exterminating them. He excavated ditches at 
right angles to the direction of their flight, behind 
which he placed low screens of oil-cloth, linen, or 
wood. The locusts, unable to creep up these 
screens, fell back into the ditch, where they were 
immediately collected in sacks or baskets, to be 
buried or covered over with earth. Those amongst 
them who managed to fly over the first screen 
were intercepted by a second or athird. These 
screens, having proved a perfect success at Larnaka, 
were subsequently introduced into other parts of 
the island, until not a single locust returned to the 
breeding place in the eastern part of the island, 
and an end was thus put to the fearful ravages of 
these animals.” 

One of the first duties devolving upon the 
English government will be to put a stop to 
the wanton destruction of the forests, which 
threatens to convert the island into an arid 
waste. The villagers, having neither saws nor 
axes, merely lop off the branches of the trees, 
and allow the trunks to rot on the ground ; 
tar burners and turpentine distillers strip them 
of their bark, and carry on the trade in the 
most wasteful manner; herdsmen set fire to 
them in mere wantonness, and their flocks of 
sheep and goats prevent allafter growth. The 
management of the forests ought at once to be 
entrusted to a staff of efficient officers, the 
mountain slopes replanted with maritime 
pines and other trees, the plains with euca- 
lypti, and the wanton destruction of trees 
prevented by an imposition of severe penalties. 
This may involve a heavy expenditure at first, 
but in the end it will save the whole island 
from the ruin now impending, and ultimately 
prove a source of revenue. 

The revenue of the island is estimated by 
the author at 16,670,000 piasters, and nearly 
the whole of this sum is forwarded to Constan- 
tinople, the cost of administration not amount- 
ing to more than two or three millions. The 
principal sources of revenue are the tithes 
(seven millions), the land-tax (five millions), 
customs’ duties, a tax on sheep, the salt and 
tobacco monopolies. In reality, however, the 
inhabitants are called upon to pay a far larger 
amount, the excess finding its way into the 
pockets of government officials and farmers 
of taxes. In the treaty recently concluded 
for the cession of the island the annual excess 
of revenue over expenditure is stated to 
amount on an average to 11,468,000 piasters, 
or 73,0002; but whether this includes the 
revenue derived from Crown and Government 
lands we do not know. If it does, there is 
no meaning in that article of the treaty which 
empowers the Porte to freely sell or lease 
these lands. If it does not, then the persons 
charged with the conclusion of the treaty 
have committed a most deplorable error, which 
will grievously interfere with the development 
of the agricultural resources of the island. It 
almost appears as if the treaty were being in- 
terpreted in the latter sense, for we learn by 
telegraph that the English Government is 
actually buying custom-houses and other 
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Government buildings reqaired for adminis- 
trative purposes! Surely it would have been 
better to pay the Porte a good round sum for 
these domains, which are stated to embrace 
about two-thirds of the island, and thus re- 
move what must prove a great obstacle to the 
introduction of measures of reform. 

Thus much may be conceded, that the re- 
sources of the island are considerable and 
capable of development. The exports and 
imports, which in 1876 amounted to 267,407/. 
and 201,400/. respectively, will, no doubt, in- 
crease as the inhabitants increase in wealth, 
and the customs’ and other revenues, equi- 
tably raised and honestly applied to the pur- 
poses for which they are intended, will very soon 
cover the cost of government. But it may be 
doubted whether the island will ever prove 
of service in defeating Russian operations on 
the frontiers of Armenia. Its position is 
favourable for watching the Suez Canal and 
the terminus of the proposed Euphrates rail- 
way ; but an army destined to operate on the 
Russo-Turkish frontier of Asia will have to 
establish its depots in a more favourable 
position. One serious drawback of Cyprus 
consists in the utter absence of ports capable 
of receiving modern men-of-war. No doubt 
artificial harbours could be constructed, but 
whether the expenditure of vast sums upon 
undertakings of this kind would yield pro- 
portionate advantages may fairly be doubted. 

Herr von Loher’s little book, as was to be 
expected from so experienced a traveller and 
facile a writer, conveys a very fair notion of 
the present condition of the island, its scenery, 
inhabitants, and resources. His historical 
digressions are particularly interesting, and 
the concluding chapters, which deal with the 
Emperor Frederick the Second’s connexion 
with the island, throw much additional light 
upon the early days of the kingdom of Cyprus, 

M. de Mas Latrie’s map was originally 
designed to illustrate the author’s history of 
Cyprus under the Princes of the House of 
Lusignan. The map is based upon the coast 
survey of Capt. Graves, the author’s own ex- 
plorations, and a number of other authorities. 
Its scale (1 : 250,000) is large, and, in spite of 
several shortcomings, it is the best map of the 
island we have. Ancient and medieval names 
are given, the villages inhabited by Turks are 
distinguished, but, as it was compiled in 1862, 
the results of more recent researches have not 
been embodied in it. 








The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited, 
with Notes, Explanatory and Philological, 
by John Bradshaw, M.A., LL.D. 2 vols. 
(Allen & Co.) 

VALUABLE as have been and are the labours 

of Todd, Prof. Masson, and others, there is 

certainly no edition of Milton’s poems so 
satisfactory and complete as to enjoy, or to 
deserve, anything like a monopoly. Non 
omnia possumus omnes, It is with Milton as 
with Shakspeare. There is scarcely any edi- 
tion from which something may not be gained ; 
there is none that furnishes everything. And 
so, perhaps, it must always be. No single 


treatment of works so various in their interests, 
80 diverse in the methods of study they sug- 
gest and demand, of such vast intellectual com- 
pass, can hope to be sufficient and exhaustive. 
It is right, therefore, to welcome every fresh 





commentator who has anything new to say 
worth hearing, even though his pages consist 
for the most part of what has been as well, or 
better, said many times before; for there are 
yet many things to be said that are both new 
and true. 

Dr. Bradshaw’s edition, however, is scarcely 
to be welcomed on this score. It is “de- 
signed,” says his Preface, “‘to be a student’s 
edition. The text comprises all the poems in 
a handy form, and the notes not only con- 
tain full information on all difficulties of idiom, 
construction, classical allusions, &c., but, where 
interpretations vary, the notes of standard 
authorities—P. Hume, Newton, Warton, Dun- 
ster, Todd, Keightley, and Prof. Masson—are 
severally cited, leaving the student inde- 
pendent of library editions of Milton, now 
either out of print or not generally accessible.” 
This design may be said to be fairly well ful- 
filled. Except that vol. ii. is too bulky, the 
result is what may be called a convenient edi- 
tion of the poet, well informed, intelligent, 
appreciative. 

So much may be said for it, and it is a 
pleasure to say it. It must be added, that the 
scholarship displayed is not always so unques- 
tionable or so accurate as it might be. Let 
us note some few notes. 

“* Pestered, crowded ; Ital. pesta, a throng. 
Its present sense is to ‘tease,’ to ‘keep 
troubling,’ as if connected with pest and pestz- 
lent. The secondary meaning, however, is a 
very natural supplanter of the first; one 
pesters another when he treads on his toes, as 
he would in a crowd.” As to this word, 
neither is Prof. Masson’s note in his library 
edition at all more satisfactory. The aptness 
of it is not perceived by those who do not 
know the real derivation as given by Dr. 
Mahn. It is ultimately from the Lat. pastoria, 
** Compedes quibus equi ne aberrent in pascuis 
impediuntur ; entraves que l’on met aux pieds 
des chevaux.” Our nearest equivalent would 
be “ clogged.” Compare Richardson’s extract 
from Brende, “neither cumbered with over 
great multitude nor pestered with too much 
baggage”; and Arber’s ‘English Garner,’ 
i. 120, ‘The rest of the Scottish ships meet 
to serve we brought away, both they and our 
own being almost pestered with the spoil and 
booty of our soldiers and mariners.” The 
idea in Milton’s mind is the favourite Platonic 
one, that the body is a clog or impediment of 
the soul; ¢.g., in the ‘ Phedo,’ Socrates says 
it would be a strange thing if true philosophers 
should not be glad to die—glad to be delivered 
from the body that, to use a phrase of Cole- 
ridge’s, has done them grievous wrong, the 
body by which diaBéBAnvrac ravrayy. We 
may well compare, too, Horace’s words, for in 
another passage in ‘Comus’ they seem to have 
been in Milton’s mind. 

Quin corpus onustum 
Hesternis vitiis animam quoque pregravat una 
Atque adfigit humo divine particulam aure. 
In quoting after Warton the well-known pas- 
sage from the ‘Agamemnon’ of Aischylus,— 
k@poc ty Soporc péver 
Svorepmrog tEw ovyyévwy 'Epwtwr,— 
as one in which Comus is mentioned, Dr, 
Bradshaw should surely point out that it is 
very dubious whether x@yos there is a proper 
name atall. Let him look at Mr. Paley’s note. 
In this respect also Dr. Bradshaw sins in good 
company; for Prof. Morley, in his ‘ First 





Sketch of English Literature,’ uses the same 
quotation in the same way. 

The derivation of pert from peritus will not 
stand inquiry. 

We are told that “blue meagre hag ” means 
a “witch bloodlessly blue and lean.” (Can 
there be any doubt that Milton’s phrase is 
suggested by the “ this blue-eyed hag” of the 
‘ Tempest,’ “ blue-eyed” there meaning “ with 
a dark circle round the eyes,” as in “a blue eye 
and sunken” in ‘ As You Like It’? 

Dr. Bradshaw gets into trouble with the 
phrase “‘the stabled wolves.” He says it 
means “ wolves in their dens.” “The Latin 
stabulum was not only a stable for horses, but 
the ‘standing-place’ of any animal, the den 
of a wild beast, a fowl-roost, a bee-hive. Virgil 
uses it of the hiding place of a wolf :— 

Triste lupus stabulis.—Eclogue, iii. 80 ; 
and in ‘ Par. Lost,’ xi. 742, we have ‘sea. 
monsters stabled’””! What would this editor’s 
old schoolmaster, if he is yet in the flesh and 
capable of pedagogic agony—what would he 
say, or how would he rage, to hear this 
rendering of a familiar Virgilian phrase? The 
quotation is exactly relevant, as many annota- 
tors before the present one have seen ; but let 
us trust that they at least have understood it. 
As the sense of the passage in ‘ Comus’ is 
scarcely ever really caught, it is as well to. 
make it plain. Thyrsis is speaking of the 
wanton god, and how he makes men into 
beasts. He says he has become acquainted 
with his nefarious practices, as he tended his 
flocks hard by the scene of them :— 
i’ the hilly crofts 
That brow this bottom glade ; whence night by night 
He and his monstrous rout are heard to howl 
Like stabled wolves or tigers at their prey. 
Observing how “‘stabled” answers in colloca- 
tion to “‘at their prey,” we may expect a corre- 
spondent meaning. And surely stabled means 
in the stables or stalls, z.¢., stall-ravaging, 1.e., 
sheep-slaughtering ; the wolves, too, as the 
tigers, “‘at their prey.” And now may be 
seen the point of that quotation from Virgil 
when it is rightly translated :— 
Triste lupus stabulis, maturis frugibus imbres, 
Arboribus venti, nobis Amaryllidis irx. 
Woe to the fold whereon the wolf comes down. 


In the well-known lines,— 

May thy lofty head be crowned 

With many a tower and terrace round, 

And here and there thy banks upon 

With groves of myrrh and cinnamon,— 
Dr. Bradshaw declares that the difficulty 
which so many commentators have felt “is 
“purely imaginary; nor is the idiom un- 
English. I take the head for the river itself, 
and the lofty head will mean where the banks 
are lofty,” &c. And he parapbrases thus :— 
“ May you be crowned with many a tower 
and terrace on your lofty sides, and here and 
there with groves of myrrh on the banks.” We 
cannot say much for this method of dealing 
with what is commonly supposed to be a cruz. 
There is nothing to justify the antithesis Dr. 
Bradshaw suggests—between “ lofty sides” and 
“on the banks.” Milton would, indeed, have 
expressed himself clumsily if this is what he 
designed. Nor do we see any reason what- 
ever for denying “head” its ordinary sense, 
that of caput in Latin, when used of rivers, as 
“ad aque lene caput sacre,’ or as in 
Georgic iv. 368,— 


Et caput unde altus primus se erumpit Enipeus, &c. 
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We venture to hold that “lofty head ”= 
“lofty head,” and not something else! We 
believe the solution of this difficult passage, 
for so it certainly is, lies in the fact that both 
“round” and “upon” are used quast-adver- 
bially. Both “thy lofty head” and “thy 
banks ” are grammatical subjects, with a com- 
mon predicate “be crowned.” “Round” and 
“upon” are used just as “o’er” is used in 
the Hymn on the Nativity :-— 

The lonely mountains o'er 
And the resounding shore 
A voice of weeping heard and loud lament. 

“Tower and terrace” are no more governed 
by “round,” “ thy banks ” is no more governed 
by “upon,” than “ mountains” and “shore” 
are governed by “o'er.” The usage is common 
in Greek, a fact to be noted in studying 
Milton’s English. Thus zvepi is often used 
adverbially in Homer, and so éré in Herodotus, 
&c. The sense then is, as we think, “ May thy 
head be crowned, all round it, with terraces 
and towers; and thy banks, here and there 
along them, with myrrh groves and cinnamon.” 

Dr. Bradshaw seems to incline to what is 
surely the right view in taking “angel” in 
* Lycidas ’— 

Look homeward, angel, now, and melt with ruth— 
to mean St. Michael; but he gives the other 
interpretation without condemning it. Who- 
ever reads along with it the line that follows 
it—and we should suppose that most people 
would, but some commentators seem to have 
carefully not done so—will not allow the possi- 
bility of two interpretations :— 

Look homeward, angel, now, and melt with ruth, 

And, O ye dolphins, waft the hapless youth. 

It is agreed that “the hapless youth” is 
Lycidas ; who then can think that the “ angel” 
is sotoo? The fact that in an Eclogue of 
Sannazaro there is a passage in which a 
drowned person is bid “look upon us”— 
“aspice nos mitisque veni”—cannot over- 
power the obvious sense of the words, although 
that Eclogue may be shown to have been in 
Milton’s mind when he composed his famous 
monody. It may illustrate some passages ; it 
must not be allowed to pervert the acceptation 
of any. 

Euclid is confounded with Archimedes in the 
note to ‘‘ Let Euclid rest,” &c., by a misprint, 
we suspect. 

We have far too high an opinion of Pindar’s 
Greek scholarship to believe Dr. Bradshaw’s 
assertion, that he calls his lyre Awpia poppiyya 
(ste); neither can we discredit the Anthology 
with such a production as the following :— 

"Hewdou piv yoy, yapacce 58 Oerog “Opunpog. 
The accentuation is by no means ours. 

It is a misleading way of speaking to say 
that abide— 

—— Ay me! they little know 
How dearly I abide that boast so vain— 
is “also written aby.” 

A little more knowledge would have pre- 
vented Dr. Bradshaw repeating the old tale 
that recreant is from the Low Latin recredere, 
in the sense of “to deny one’s faith, apos- 
tatise,” and comparing it with miscreant. 








Antient Liturgies. Edited by C. E. Hammond, 
M.A. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Tux full title, if somewhat lengthy, more clearly 

explains the contents of this volume, which is 

“a reprint of the texts, either original or 





translated, of the most representative liturgies 
of the Church, from various sources, with an 
introduction, notes, and a liturgical glossary.” 
The notes are very few and far between ; but 
the “ Glossary of Liturgical Terms” is, so far 
as it extends, carefully and correctly drawn 
up. The Introduction, of more than eighty 
pages, not only is not too long, but leaves 
much still to be desired in order to enable 
students to profit generally by the reprints of 
the liturgies which follow. On the whole the 
Introduction is evidently prepared by one who 
has himself studied the subject about which he 
writes, and isable to give an abstract of the chief 
authorities, although offering nothing, either 
in the way of criticism or of information, which 
is new. The second chapter, on “ The Structure 
of the Liturgies,” will be found to be the most 
useful. 

The so-called “Clementine Liturgy,” from 
one of the books of the Apostolical Constitu- 
tions, of course comes first among the reprints. 
Mr. Hammond clearly recognizes the value and 
importance of this document ; and we should 
be disposed to rank it even higher than he, 
and regard it as “representing fairly the pre- 
Constantinian Liturgy,” not “of the middle of 
the third century,” but of a considerably more 
ancient time. However short the prayers and 
ceremonies may have been which accompanied 
consecration of the Eucharist in the earliest 
age of Christianity,—and even upon this ques- 
tion doubt is still permissible,—it is almost 
certain that both prayers and ceremonies, 
handed down not in writing but orally, gra- 
dually and rapidly increased. The remarkable 
agreement between this ‘‘ Apostolical” liturgy 
and the description of the Divine Service given 
by Justin Martyr about the year 135 is a 
strong argument in proof of its antiquity. The 
Clementine is followed by a Greek text of the 
liturgy of St. James, and a Latin version of 
the Syriac form, attributed to the same apostle. 
To these succeeds the Greek text of the 
liturgies of St. Basil and St. Mark, with ver- 
sions of the Coptic, the Armenian, and two 
Ethiopic liturgies, ending with an arrangement 
in parallel columns of the Roman, Ambrosian, 
Gallican, and Mozarabic. As a simple book 
of reference, in a handy shape, these reprints 
will be always of value, where the larger and 
more scholarlike editions cannot be referred to. 

Mr. Hammond’s Preface almost entirely 
avoids controversy, or even statements of 
doctrine which might provoke dispute. In so 
doing he has taken a wise course. On the 
other hand his style, although generally suffi- 
ciently correct, is not lively, and his readers 
will object to the use, repeated two or three 
times, of such a phrase as “the wealth of 
rubrics,” “the glorious wealth of special 
collects.” Mixed with serious language upon 
a solemn subject, this kind of description is 
singularly out of place, and grotesquely 
reminds one of lady-novelists whose heroines 
are always rejoicing in their “wealth of 
auburn hair.” 

The first sentence of Mr. Hammond’s Intro- 
duction is this,—‘“ Under the term ‘ Antient 
Liturgies’ we include all liturgies which can 
trace their descent directly from some known 
early form.” Why, therefore, has the editor 
omitted altogether the reformed Anglican 





Liturgy or Order of Communion? Is there 
no early form either of the Greek or the Latin | 
Church to which it can be traced? If it is | 


135 
not, in a properly sufficient way, to be referred 
to the Clementine or the Greek Liturgy of 
St. James, why may it not be as rightly 
referred to the Roman Liturgy as either the 
Ambrosian or the Mozarabic? Can it be pos- 
sible that Mr. Hammond has given up the 
task in despair? If it be so, it is scarcely to 
be wondered at; for we believe, looked at 
from any point of view, Catholic or Protestant, 
Ritualist or Evangelical, that it is impossible 
so to explain the Order of Communion of the 
Established Church as to bring it within the 
rules of Mr. Hammond’s chapter on “ The 
Structure of Liturgies,” or to arrange it in 
parallel columns with either the Greek form of 
St. Basil or the Latin of the Roman or 
Ambrosian Missal. The additions which were 
made under the influence of the foreign 
reformers in King Edward's time, as well as 
the necessary omissions following upon change 
of doctrine at the same period, forbid either 
the one or the other. If the Established 
Church has nothing else to boast of, she 
may at least of this, that her liturgy is of a 
type unknown to any “ early form”; and that, 
even where retaining portions of an older ser- 
vice, she has mixed them so as to have a dif- 
ferent meaning, and give a new signification 
to the whole ceremony. 

Not that the Anglican Office, taken in 
itself, is, upon the strictest interpretation of 
theological definitions, in any degree wanting 
in what Roman Catholic theologians think 
necessary for a valid consecration of the 
Eucharist. Very far from it. All that we 
mean is, as Mr. Hammond himself probably 
wishes us to understand,—though we should 
scarcely have expected to find such an admis- 
sion in a book printed by the Delegates of the 
Oxford University Press,—that whether to be 
praised or lamented, the reformed Service of 
the English Church is, in form and fashion, 
not in accordance with any preceding type. 
At pp. xxvi to xxix, Mr. Hammond has 
given us a carefully prepared tabular arrange- 
ment of the seven great liturgies, preceded by 
a column of “the rationale of the service.” 
The agreement of all these without exception 
in their general plan, as shown by capital 
letters of the alphabet from A to T distin- 
guishing each part, is striking. Any attempt 
to make a ninth column, including the 
reformed English Liturgy, has been most 
prudently declined. The jumble of the 
capital letters, besides the requisite additions 
for the Ten Commandments, &c., and omis- 
sions (for example) of prayers for the dead, or 
the kiss of peace, or the oblation of the con- 
secrated elements, could be edifying only to 
those who like all things to be new. 

The forty or fifty pages of his third chapter 
which Mr. Hammond devotes to some “details 
of the separate liturgies” are not sufficient 
for his purpose. They will be of little use to 
those who have libraries at their command, 
or who can refer to the works of the great 
ritualists: and the information which they 
do supply—right and good enough so far 
as it goes—is too “crammed” to teach 
much which will benefit the mere student. 
A book of such importance as this should 
have been accompanied also by a more 
full account, both historical and critical, of 
each of the liturgies reprinted. Two pages 
given to the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom, and 
two to the Western Liturgies as a whole, are 
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but a scant allowance. The notice of the 
early Gallican service is equally brief, and 
the more to be regretted, as very probably 
this was the old order which was observed 
in the primitive British churches, before the 
coming of St. Augustine of Canterbury. Mr. 
Hammond has “sketched” his “outline” of 
this most important liturgy chiefly from Le 
Brun, but he would have done better by 
referring to a much higher authority, Martene, 
who would have enabled him to give a some- 
what more full description. 

Mr. Hammond observes that ‘ English 
students of these liturgies can hardly fail to 
be struck with the time that intervenes be- 
tween the Consecration and the Communion.” 
Unlike the reformed service of the Established 
Church, in which the consecration is instantly 
followed by distribution to the communicants, 
there is in every old liturgy without excep- 
tion “a gap [as Mr. Hammond calls it] sepa- 
rating these two parts of the service from one 
another as definite, though not so explicitly 
expressed, as that between the Missa Cate- 
chumenorum and the Missa Fidelium, or be- 
tween the Anaphora and the Pro-anaphoral 
service. There is a distinct change in the 
service from one set of ideas to another.” 
There can be no doubt whatever that Mr. 
Hammond is perf.ctly correct in this state- 
ment, but he leaves it without fitting explana- 
tion. For it is not sufficient merely to add 
that “this gap is filled up by two sections 
which may be called respectively the ‘Im- 
mediate preparation of the communicants’ 
and the ‘ Ritual preparation.’” Such distinc- 
tions are so thoroughly inadequate that they 
are, in fact, incorrect. Who could so speak 
(to extract from no others) of that por- 
tion of the Liturgy of St. James, from the 
“ Mepynpevoe odv Kal ypeis”’ to the “ Ta dyra 
tois ayiows,” or from the “Unde et Memores” 
to the “Perceptio Corporis tui” of the 
Western Liturgies? It seems an odd abuse 
of language to call all this a “gap,” for it 
is filled with the most solemn prayers of 
the whole service, and has reference to the 
most mysterious doctrines of the Christian 
faith. It includes the oblation of the con- 
secrated elements, the Lord’s Prayer, the kiss 
of peace, prayers for the dead, and, in the 
Greek churches, an express invocation of the 
Holy Spirit. These things were done and 
said in all ancient times, and in various parts 
of the Church, after the consecration. The 
old faith was that with the Real Presence on 
the altar prayers and actions would be more 
powerful and acceptable. The reformed Church 
of England changed her belief in that respect, 
and she was obliged to change also the spirit and 
symbolism of the office of Communion. When 
the reformers repudiated Transubstantiation, 
they were forced also to cut out of the ancient 
liturgies which they professed to follow all that 
intervened between the consecration and com- 
munion. It is true that for a year or two an 
attempt was made to retain, in an incomplete 
way, some portion of the early prayers and 
ceremonies in the first book of King Edward 
the Sixth; but they soon discovered that it 
was a mockery to recite the prayers and insist, 
at the same time, on a denial of the doctrines 
which were involved. The two were incom- 
patible, and in 1552 the Anglican Liturgy 
was rightly and properly reduced to the simple 
and less lengthy form which it now wears. 





We have reviewed Mr. Hammond’s book 
under the original title as in the copy sent. 
But (a week or two ago) a letter from him 
appeared in the Guardian, explaining that the 
book had been withdrawn from circulation, 
because the Delegates of the Clarendon Press 
objected to the term “‘antient,” as applied to 
liturgies at present used. The book is, there- 
fore, now reissued with the title ‘ Liturgies 
Eastern and Western.’ The objection seems 
to be infinitely small, if not absurd. A liturgy 
does not cease to be ancient because the use 
of it is still observed. And—to name the 
Western only—if the Ambrosian, the Roman, 
and the Mozarabic are not “antient,” what 
can be so called? it would have been intel- 
ligible if the Delegates had refused their 
“imprimatur” altogether, for reasons which 
have been touched upon above. 








Tent Work in Palestine. By C. R. Conder, 
R.E. With Illustrations by J. W. Whymper. 
2 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 


THE great work commenced by the Palestine 
Exploration Fund in 1872 has recently been 
brought to a successful conclusion. Western 
Palestine is now surveyed from Dan to Beer- 
sheba; the position of every village, of every 
ruin is fixed with accuracy; temples, syna- 
gogues, churches, tombs, castles, have been 
carefully measured and planned ; local tradi- 
tions have been taken down from the lips of 
the natives; and a mass of general informa- 
tion has been collected which, when properly 
classified and arranged, will be of the highest 
value to Biblical students, The scientific 
results of the Survey will be brought out in 
the form of memoirs, with the great map on 
a scale of one inch to the mile, and meantime 
Lieut. Conder, who for more than three years 
was in charge of the field operations, has 
published for the Committee of the Fund a 
personal history of his work. 

The Survey, in itself no slight task, was 
carried out under circumstances of considerable 
difficulty, due partly to the treacherous nature 
of the climate, and partly to the turbulent 
character of some of the natives. Officers 
and men suffered severely from exposure and 
from those rapid transitions of temperature 
which are so frequently experienced in Pales- 
tine. No one appears to have escaped fever 
or dysentery, and one member of the party, 
Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake, died at his post in the 
summer of 1874. On more than one occasion 
there were little difficulties with the natives. 
Sergeant Black was fired at near El 
Harithiyeh ; an attempt was made to rob 
Corporal Armstrong on the Plain of Sharon, 
and at Safed there was a more serious disturb- 
ance, which led to a temporary cessation of 
the Survey, and which, but for the tact and 
discretion of the party, might have been 
attended with fatal results. The amount of 
work which has been performed by an expedi- 
tion “never stronger than five in number as 
regards Europeans” reflects great credit on 
all concerned, and as the non-commissioned 
officers employed were men specially selected 
from the Ordnance Survey no reasonable doubt 
can arise as to the general accuracy with which 
the features of the country have been mapped. 
It is much to be regretted that Lieut. Conder 
has nowhere given a list of the men who so 
ably assisted him and Lieut. Kitchener in 





their work. It is only incidentally that we 
learn some of their names, and it might, per- 
haps, have been as well if the author in writing 
his account of the Survey had kept himself 
little more in the background than he has done, 

Lieut. Conder’s narrative is lively and read- 
able ; the general aspect of Palestine is brought 
before the student with a clearness which has 
rarely been attained before, and there are few 
subjects connected with the country on which 
fresh light has not been thrown. Some of the 
descriptive passages are peculiarly happy and 
faithful, and we cannot refrain from quoting 
one that relates to the Jordan Valley in 
March :— 

“The Jordan Valley was now one blaze of 
beautiful flowers, growing in a profusion not often 
to be found, even in more fertile lands. The 
ground was literally covered with blossoms ; the 
great red anemone, like a poppy, grew in long 
tracts on the stony soil : on the soft marls patches 
of delicate lavender colour were made by the wild 
stocks ; the Retem, or white broom (the juniper of 
Scripture), was in full blossom, and the rich purple 
nettles contrasted with fields of the Kutufy, or 
yellow St. John’s wort. There were also quantities 
of orange-coloured marigolds, and long fields of 
white and purple clover, tall spires of asphodel, 
and clubs of snapiragon, purple salvias and white 
garlic, pink geraniums and cistus, tall white um- 
belliferous plants, and large camomile daisies, alt 
set in a border of deep green herbage, which 
reached the shoulders of the horses ” (vo). ii. p. 54). 
How different is this from the picture of the 
hill country of Samaria in August, when 
‘the land was stony and colourless, dried up 
by the sun, the flowers long dead, and the 
glare from the white rock very trying ” (vol. i. 
p. 94). 

There are interesting and _ instructive 
chapters on the present inhabitants of the 
cuuntry, and on the fertility of Palestine. 
Lieut. Conder is of opinion that the Samar- 
itans are “‘the only true descendants of Israel, 
and the only remnant of the ten tribes, with 
exception, perhaps, of those still dispersed in 
Assyria” ; that the fellahin speak “ Aramaic 
rather than Arabic,” and have most probably 
sprung from “an almost unmixed Aramean 
stock ”; and that ‘‘ the hosts of Midian” were 
“‘nodoubt theancestors of the modern Bedawin.” 
There is abundant evidence in the country 
itself that at one time Palestine was highly 
cultivated, and the present condition of the 
land is rightly ascribed to decay of cultivation, 
decrease of population, and bad government. 

The ancient sites recovered are, as might 
have been expected from the closeness of the 
survey, numerous; most of the proposed 
identifications will doubtless stand the ordeal 
of critical examination, but there are others, 
and those of important places, such as Emmaus, 
Aenon, Megiddo, the Cities of the Plain, 
Bethabara, &c., which must be received with 
great caution. Lieut. Conder has so frankly 
withdrawn the views which he at one time, 
very positively, put forward with regard to 
the positions of Nob and the altar of Ed that 
we hope he may, on further consideration, 
modify some of the opinions which he has 
expressed in an equally positive manner in the 
present work. It would hardly be possible 
within the limits of the present notice to 
discuss the numerous cases in which we are 
disposed to question the accuracy of the pro- 
posed identitications. Bethabara, for instance, 
is placed at one of the Jordan fords, near 
Beisan, to which the name ’Abirah is attached, 
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but no sufficient attempt has been made to 
meet the difficulty with regard to the name 
which, in S., V., and A., is given as “ Bethany 
beyond Jordan”; it would be safer to leave 
this question open until the country east of 
Jordan has been thoroughly examined. Again, 
«Aenon near to Salem” is identified with 
some springs in Wady Far’ah, which are four 
miles south of ’Ainin and three miles north of 
Salem, in what might almost be called the 
heartof Samaria. The name Aenon might be 
applied to springs near any of the numerous 
Salems in Palestine, and it is not easy to 
believe that John would baptize, at a place not 
very far from Shechem, in the middle of 
Samaria, or that Jews from Judea would go 
there to be baptized. The whole passage 
(John iii, 22, to iv. 4) would rather seem to 
indicate that Jesus and John were both bap- 
tizing in Judea, and that the former “left 
Judea, and departed again into Galilee” to 
avoid any difficulties that might arise from 
the circumstances alluded to in John iv. 1, 2. 
On these grounds we are inclined, until a 
better case is made out, to agree with Dr. 
Barclay in placing Aenon at the springs in 
Wady Farah, not far from Jerusalem. The 
questions connected with the position of the 
Cities of the Plain have been rather carelessly 
worked out : Gomorrah, for instance, is placed 
at Ain Feshkhah, near the shore of the Dead 
Sea; Zeboim near the site of Roman Jericho, 
and Admah at the ed Damieh ford, more than 
twenty miles up the Jordan valley, apparently 
in each case from a certain similarity in the 
name. ‘There seems, however, some reason 
for supposing that the Cities were not far 
apart, aud that they were all situated east and 
not west of Jordan, possibly in the positions 
assigned to them by the Rev. Selah Merrill, of 
the American Palestine Exploration Society. 
At any rate the suggestion that the cities were 
scattered along a line of twenty-five miles from 
’Ain Feshkhah to the ed Damieh ford is incon- 
sistent with the Bible narrative. 

The least satisfactory chapters are those 
devoted to Jerusalem and the Temple; they 
appear to have been hastily written, without 
due reference to what has recently been pub- 
lished on the subject. There are some minor 
points in ‘Tent Work in Palestine’ to which 
exception may be taken; for instance, the 
sacramental cup is said to be “‘ twice repeated ” 
on the gates of the great Mosque at Damascus, 
whereas the gates are of Arab manufacture, 
and the cup is an ornament occasionally met 
with on Mohammedan tombs. The lintel over 
the door of the little mosque El Arb’ain, at 
Seiliin, is said (v. i. 85) to be similar to the 
lintels of Galilean synogogues ; the resemblance 
is really of the faintest kind, and the ruins of 
no synagogue have yet been found beyond the 
limits of Galilee. The recovery of Gilgal is 
claimed (v. ii. 9) as ‘‘one of the most impor- 
tant successes of the survey work,” though the 
place was visited, and afterwards described, 
ina pamphlet printed at Jerusalem in 1866, 
by an Austrian clergyman, Dr. Zschokke. One 
of the strangest passages, however, is that in 
Which (vol. i. 133-135) Lieut. Conder argues 
that Jael, being a Kenite, “one of a nation 
hostile to Israel,” killed Sisera because he 
entered her tent, without any attempt to 
explain the passages in the Bible, especialiy 
1 Sam. xv. 6, which attest the friendly rela- 
tions existing between the Kenites and Israel, 





as late as the reign of Saul, or the invitation 
of Jael when she “went out to meet Sisera, 
and said unto him, Turn in, my lord, turn in 
to me ; fear not.” 

On one subject of great interest, the wander- 
ings of David, much light has been thrown by 
the recovery of many of the old sites, and 
Lieut. Conder’s vivid descriptions of the 
scenery of the district give an addi- 
tional charm to a story which has always 
been attractive. There are also pleasant 
sketches of the deep-cut valley of Michmash 
(ii. 112-115), of the valley of Elam (ii. 161), 
and of many other places of interest which 
have not been previously visited. The illus- 
trations, by Whymper, are, as a rule, well 
executed from drawings by Lieut. Conder and 
photographs by Lieut. Kitchener, but the map 
at the end of the second volume is quite un- 
worthy of the Survey and the narrative. 








The Rhetoric of Aristotle. With a Commen- 
tary by the late E. M. Cope, M.A. Revised 
and Edited by J. E Sandys, M.A. 3 vols. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

Since Gaisford published his edition fifty-eight 
years ago nothing of importance had been 
done in England to illustrate the ‘ Rhetoric’ of 
Aristotle till, in 1867, Mr. Cope brought out 
his ‘Introduction to Aristotle’s Rhetoric,’ a 
volume intended to be prefatory to an edition 
of the text on which he had been long engaged. 
That edition Mr. Cope did not live to com- 
plete ; but he left behind him a manuscript 
commentary, which has now been printed, 
with sundry revisions and corrections by Mr. 
Sandys. The task Mr. Sandys undertook 
was extremely difficult, for Mr. Cope did not 
possess the gift for clear and concise explana- 
tion which is the first virtue of an annotator, 
and even the ‘Introduction,’ which he saw 
through the press himself, is diffuse to a degree 
that often makes it harder to read than the 
text upon which it is intended to throw light. 
It was to be expected, therefore, that the notes 
which he had not revised should be full of repe- 
titions, and, as they dealt with the same topics, 
that they should contain a great deal of matter 
which had already been printed in the ‘ Intro- 
duction’ in slightly different form. Some part 
of this superflucus matter Mr. Sandys has 
retrenched, and it seems a pity that he did not 
feel himself justified in making further abridg- 
ment. The ‘ Rhetoric’ is not a long work ; 
each of the three books into which it is 
divided occupies something like fifty pages 
in Bekker’s latest reprint; yet Mr. Cope’s 
edition occupies some nine hundred pages, 
of somewhat larger size, and a considerable 
portion of what these pages contain had 
already been printed in the four hundred and 
fifty pages of the ‘ Introduction.’ Such diffuse- 
ness was tolerable in the days of the Dutch 
variorums ; but life is now too busy to admit 
of any one but a German professor taking 
kindly to annotations so voluminous. 

To turn to the contents of the notes, the 
first thing that strikes the reader is the change 
that Bonitz’s ‘ Index’ will cause in the pro- 
ceedings of future editors of Aristotle. Mr. 
Cope devoted a great deal of attention to 
lexicography, indeed he sinned by excess of 
zeal, and has expended much labour and 
space in commenting on words which are 
in no way peculiarly Aristotelian. But Mr. 





Cope also, like Trendelenburg, Waitz,and other 
scholars, laboured at Aristotelian phraseology, 
and his notes show his familiarity with, at 
any rate, the major portion of Aristotle's 
writings. A great deal, however, of the toil 
he bestowed on these matters has been super- 
seded by the ‘ Index Aristotelicus.’ Such a 
note, to take an early example, as that on 
kav ei, joined with the subjunctive (vol. i. 
p. 9), has been rendered supererogatory by the 
industry of the German scholar. Of course 
Mr. Cope is not to be blamed, for he could 
not anticipate the speedy appearance of a 
work so long expected; but future editors will 
have to abandon the orthodox style of annota- 
tion, and recognize that the accomplishment of 
the ‘ Index’ marks a great step in Aristotelian 
studies. 

The ‘ Rhetoric’ was, on the whole, a book 
well suited to Mr. Cope. He did not care 
much for textual criticism, and therefore he 
was right in choosing one of Aristotle’s 
writings in which the textual difficulties are 
comparatively slight, and where, in contra- 
distinction to the ‘Ethics,’ the value of the 
manuscripts is pretty well ascertained ; and it 
is seldom necessary to resort to conjectural 
emendations, It is a pity that the main part 
of his commentary was written before Spengel’s 
edition appeared, as he was not alive to the 
importance of A°, and there can be little doubt 
that, had he lived to revise his notes for the 
press, he would have followed the Parisian 
manuscript more closely than he did. In the 
exegetical part Mr. Cope has adhered to 
the interpretations of his ‘ Introduction.’ The 
changes of opinion are only in matters of 
detail. For example, in the ‘ Introduction’ he 
adopts Mr. Poste’s view at cap. 4, § 6, that 
“analytical ” stands for ‘‘ logical,” but, in his 
edition, he gives the preference to Trendelen- 
burg’s opinion. He believes in the genuine- 
ness of the Third Book ; his explanations are 
throughout conservative ; he is very reluctant 
to allow of interpolations, and very loth to 
surrender any passage as inexplicable as it 
stands. His conjectures, though few, are usu- 
ally happy: for instance, peyaAoyvyov for peya- 
Aorperij, A. 9, § 29, is a highly plausibleemenda- 
tion. Throughout he gives proofs not only of 
his thoroughly sound scholarship, but also of 
an independent judgment ; and by the side of 
Spengel’s commentary—and this is no small 
praise—Mr. Cope’s will hold its place. In 
some instances indeed he seems indubitably 
right ; for instance, to draw again upon the 
early chapters, in retaining Se after 6i)Aov in 
the long sentence that begins § 11 of Book L, 
cap. 1. Spengel gives much more copious 
illustrations from the Rhetores Greci and 
other sources, but the beginner will obtain far 
more help from the English editor,—indeed, at 
times too much. As has been remarked above, 
he is excessively diffuse, and he explains at 
length elementary bits of Greek grammar that 
certainly ought to have been long familiar 
to every one who takes the ‘ Rhetoric’ into his 
hands. His main defect as an expositor of 
Aristotelian phraseology appears to us to be 
that he does not pay sufficient attention to the 
terminology of the ‘Organon.’ Aristotle’s 
use of logical terms is of the first importance, 
and it will often be found that a word appa- 
rently employed ina general is really employed 
in a strictly logical sense. The first thing, 
then, to be done in examining an Aristotelian 
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phrase is to weigh carefully the passages in 
which it occurs in the Organon. Now this 
Mr. Cope did not do. He adopted no definite 
starting-point in his investigation of Aristotle’s 
words, and therefore he often attaches to them 
a looser meaning than Aristotle intended. This 
gives an air of vagueness to many of his ex- 
planations. 

We have already indicated what seem 
to us the defects of Mr. Sandys’s plan of 
editing: but whatever our opinion of the 
plan, the execution deserves high praise. 
Every page shows signs of unsparing labour ; 
additional references have been carefully 
and judiciously supplied. The notes to the 
last chapters which Mr. Cope had left un- 
touched are models in their way, and the 
proofs have been revised with extraordinary 
care. However, even the most painstaking 
editor makes slips, and therefore a few hints 
for a second edition may be acceptable. On 
p. 4 of vol. i. the reference to Plat. Phedr., 
263 B, needs enlargement ; that to Rep. vii. 
533 D., is wrong ; and in the latter part of 
the same note a reference to Cic. Divin., 2, 1, 
should have been given. On A. 7, § 3, it should 
have been noted that Spengel, in his edition, 
gives air and avrév, and that these are the 
readings of A°. Bekker failed to chronicle 
the variation. In the note on dp x7, in Sec- 
tion 12 of the same chapter, the reference to 
Waitz, p. 458, should be vol. i., p. 458. At 
the beginning of Chapter viii. Spengel does 
indeed retain drédacrs in his text, but he 
adds in his note “scribendum dérodaveis.” 
On p. 156 of vol. i.a reference to Brandis’s paper 
in the Philologus occurs twice over. At the 
beginning of his notes on Chapter xiii., Mr. 
Cope, by an obvious slip of the pen, translates 
Sixaiwpa “an unjust act”; and, at p. 87 of 
his second volume, he writes Dionysius when 
he means Antiphon. But it is unnecessary to 
go further with a dry list of trifles. 

A word of praise is due to the Index. The 
memoir of Mr. Cope, from the pen of Mr. 
Munro, is a graceful tribute to the deceased 
scholar. 








Early Records of British India. 
Wheeler. (Triibner & Co.) 
‘Ear_y Recorps or British InpIA’ is a 
compilation of selections from documents in 
the possession of Government, supplemented 
by extracts from early and little-known writers, 
such as Fryer, Hamilton, and Albert de Man- 
delslo. It must not be judged as a work in 
which the reader might expect to find literary 
style, or as a complete history, but rather as a 
series of pictures illustrating the state of society 
and the political condition of India at different 
periods since the foundation of the East India 
Company, through the operations of whom we 
became gradually more and more intimately 

connected with the country. 

We could almost have wished that the 
author had commenced his selections from 
the period when the Company had begun to be 
really a power in India, and from that date 
had attempted a more perfect history, par- 
ticularly as regards Bombay and Madras, about 
which he says comparatively little. The work 
would not, perhaps, have been so complete, 
but it would have been more valuable and 
popular. As it stands, the earlier period is 
more curious than interesting, and necessarily 
80, in that it treats of the proceedings of small 
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knots of what must be called adventurers, 
settled in a foreign country, whose sole object 
was to fill their own pockets as completely and 
quickly as possible. It is a fair picture of the 
manners and condition of the factories at the 
time, and it is curious to know that the world 
is indebted to the merchants of Surat for the 
invention of punch, the name being taken 
from the Hindustani word panch (fine), signifi- 
cant of the number of the ingredients, but the 
will of Charles Daners, aged twenty-one, which 
takes up two pages and a half, cannot be said 
to be in any way interesting. 

Nevertheless, even weighted as it is, it is 
impossible not to look upon this book as one 
of the most important, if not the most valu- 
able, of the season. It appears at a time when 
England has just undertaken a heavy responsi- 
bility in entering on a fresh field of Govern- 
mental reformation and civilization; where 
the experiences and views of such adminis- 
trators as Clive and Verelst must be more than 
interesting. Wedo not for one moment mean 
to say that the result of English interference in 
Asiatic Turkey must or will be the same as in 
India; but history often repeats itself, and if 
we wish to avoid it, we must take to heart the 
lessons to be learnt from our own experiences 
in somewhat analogous circumstances. It is 
curious to observe how dominion was gradually 
forced upon the Company. The Court of 
Directors, as these selections testify, constantly 
insisted that there should be no interference 
in the administration of the country under 
the native governments, and expressed their 
reiterated desire that no further acquisitions 
should be made ; but circumstances were too 
strong for the local authorities, and the very 
observance of those orders brought about the 
eventual destruction of the native states. 

It is difficult to say with certainty that 
another policy would have altered the result, 
but it is possible that such a modified inter- 
ference during Clive’s first administration as 
would have given even a modicum of justice 
and security to the populations might have 
strengthened instead of weakening the native 
governments, and at any rate retarded their 
absorption. 

The condition of the Central Government 
in 1738-39 is thus described by Mr. Talboys 
Wheeler :— 

‘* Meanwhile the force of the}Moghul empire was 
fast wasting away. Farrukh Siyar was little better 
than a pageant. His successors fooled away their 
time with concubines and buffvons, and left the 
administration in the hands of unscrupulous 
ministers. The empire of Akbar and Aurungzeb 
was only held together under their feeble suc- 
cessors by the force of old routine and the prestige 
of a name. In 1738-39 the empire received a 
mortal blow. Nadir Shah of Persia advanced 
with a large army upon Delhi. The story of the 
invasion of Nadir Shah reveals the fact that the 
Moghul empire was rotten to the core.” 

The condition of the subordinate govern- 
ments was no better, impoverished as they 
were by the exactions of the court of Delhi, 
and the anarchy and lawlessness rampant in 
their own immediate territories. What the 
state of things was is aptly illustrated by Col. 
James Mill’s proposal to Francis of Lorraine, 
the husband of Maria Theresa, in 1746, that 
the conquest of the three provinces of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa should be undertaken under 
the flag of the Emperor of Germany. He 
observes :— 








“The Moghul empire is overflowing with 
and aon She Se always been Tecble ar 
defenceless. It is a miracle that no European 
prince, with a maritime power, has ever attempted 
the conquest of Bengal. By a single stroke infinite 
wealth might be acquired, which would counter. 
balance the mines of Brazil and Peru.” 

The fact that such a proposal should haye 
been made is instructive, when we have go. 
lately seen the cupidity and ambition of an 
alien power excited by the weakness and 
venality of a central government. 

Notwithstanding this, Clive, crippled by his 
instructions from home, and the want of 
material power to enforce order, refused the 
Dewaneeship offered to the “Company” by 
the Emperor. He foresaw that the existing 
status could not last ; he had propounded his 
scheme of government to Pitt, that all con- 
quests in India should be transferred to the 
British nation, and the famous war minister 
had raised objections. 

Events, however, marched in that direction, 
as under such circumstances they were bound 
to do; the decay of the native governments 
continued, and interference on the part of the 
English increased ; and, on Clive’s return in 
1765, he was obliged to accept, on behalf of 
the Company, what he had before declined, 
viz., the office of Dewan of the three provinces, 
Still it was accepted upon principles which one 
cannot, looking to his former proposal to Pitt, 
understand, except on the assumption that he 
was largely influenced by the fear of responsi- 
bility at home. In a memorandum written 
shortly before his final departure from India 
he thus himself lays these principles down :— 

“The first period in politics which I offer to 
your consideration is the form of government. 
We are sensible that since the acquisition of the 
Dewanny the power formerly belonging to the 
Subah (7. ¢. Nawab) of these provinces, is totally, 
in fact, vested in the East India Company. 
Nothing remains to him but the name and shadow 
of authority. This name, however, this shadow, it 
is indispensably necessary we should seem to 
venerate ; every mark of distinction and respect 
must be shown him, and he himself encouraged to 
show his resentment upon the least want of respect 
from other nations. Under the sanction of a 
Subah, every encroachment that may be attempted 
by foreign powers can effectually be crushed 
without any apparent interposition of our own 
authority, and all real grievances complained of 
by them can, through the same channel, be- 
examined and redressed. Be it, therefore, always 
remembered that there is a Subah ; that we have 
allotted him a stipend, which must be regularly 
paid, in support of his dignity ; and that, though 
the revenues belong to the Company, the territorial 
jurisdiction must still rest in the chiefs of the 
country, acting under him and this Presidency in 
conjunction. To appoint the Company’s servants 
to the offices of collectors, or, indeed, to do any 
act by an exertion of the English power which 
can equally be done by the Nawab at our instance, 
would be throwing off the mask—would be de- 
claring the Company Subah of the provinces. 
Foreign nations would immediately take umbrage, 
and complaints preferred to the British Court 
might be attended with very embarrassing con- 
sequences.” 

Such a “sham,” as it was afterwards called 
by the authorities themselves, as all other 
shams of a like nature must inevitably be, 
was foredoomed to failure. The native govern- 
ment became a nonentity, while the English 
did not assume their real position ; they simply 
became the receivers of revenue from those 
who farmed it. The native subordinate ad- 


ministration was left as it was, but without. 
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———— 
a central authority to control and supervise it, 
and the condition of the population, necessarily, 
instead of improving, gradually deteriorated. 

The evil became insupportable, as was shown 
by the Report of the Select Committee in 
Calcutta :— 

“We have always acted, as far as the nature 

of the occasion would allow, with the most scru- 
pulous regard to the rules prescribed to us by 
our employers ; and, on our first accession to the 
Dewanny, chose rather to assume the slow but 
certain conviction of experience for our guide 
than attempt innovations on the precarious founda- 
tion of opinion. But, now that whole pages of 
our records are filled with so many incontestible 
evidences that great alterations are wanting to 
form a mode of collection which may be restric- 
tive to the collector and indulgent to the ryot, 
we are happy in finding the sentiments of our 
employers so aptly correspondent to our opinion 
and the necessity of the juncture. Every native 
of any substance or character in this country has 
been successively tried in the department of the 
collections. Fear, reward, severity, and indul- 
gence have all failed, and ended in a short political 
forbearance, or additional acts of dishonesty and 
rapine” 
—and English supervisors were appointed. 
The following extract from their instructions 
is suggestive, but their appointment came too 
late :-— 

“Tt is difficult to determine whether the original 
customs or the degenerate manners of the Mussul- 
mans have most contributed to confound the 
principles of right and wrong in these provinces. 


Certain it is that almost every decision of theirs 


is a corrupt bargain with the highest bidder. The 
numerous offences which are compromised by 
fines have left a great latitude for unjust deter- 
minations, Trifling offenders, and even many 
condemned on fictitious accusations, are frequently 
loaded with heavy demands, and capital criminals 
are as often absolved by the venal judge.” 

Mr. Verelst, who succeeded Clive, is de- 
scribed as— 

“not a soldier statesman, ruling the Bengal 
provinces by the force of will. He was a civilian, 
mindful of the welfare of the native population. 
Lord Clive’s experiences were derived from life 
in camp, or negotiation with native officials and 
grandees. Verelst’s experiences were derived 
ad from the masses. He knew the people 
well,’ 

But he was powerless to alter the course of 
events ; things had been allowed to go too far; 
the existing machinery was beyond improve- 
ment, and a new organization was absolutely 
necessary. 

The book closes with his administration ; 
but we all know the ultimate result, although 
we may forget the causes which led to it. 

There is one passage worthy of remark 
‘before we close our notice :— 

“Pitt concurred with Clive as regards the 
practicability of the scheme, but he saw difficulties 
in the way. The Company’s charter would not 
expire for twenty years, the judges had been 
already consulted, and decided that the conquests 
in India belonged to the ‘Company’ and not to 
Moreover if the conquests were 
transferred to the Crown, Pitt was of opinion 
that they might endanger the public liberties. It 
18 @ curious coincidence that a single century 
should have precisely intervened between the 
day when Clive penned his letter and the day 
when the direct government of India was assumed 
by the Crown.” 

This is only another instance among the 
many of how impossible it apparently is for 
éven the most far-sighted statesman to cut 
himself adrift from the narrow issues of his 


‘Own time, and realize how the rapid develop- 





ment of liberty and self-government find safe- 
guards for themselves as occasion requires. 
Pitt was of opinion that the possession of 
India might endanger the public liberties, yet 
a century had hardly passed before that pos- 
session was a fact; and within the last few 
weeks we have seen the very question which 
he foresaw discussed as “an interesting and 
nice point of constitutional law.” It illus- 
trates—as, in fact, our whole history in India 
does—the truth of what has been lately said 
by a popular divine :— 

“T am accused of being a free-thinker, because I 
like to examine into the soundness of the philo- 
sophical speculations of the present day. But I 
don’t like bogies; I like to take them down and 
handle them, and invariably I find that they are 
made up of sticks and sheets.” 








A Search for Fortune ; the Autobiography of 
a Younger Son: a Narrative of Travel and 
Adventure. By Hamilton Lindsay Bucknall. 
(Daldy, Isbister & Co.) 


Mr. Hamitton Linpsay BucKknatt, in his 
search for a fortune which he did not find, 
has been led round the world and six 
times to the Brazils. The conclusion he 
has, in spite of his ill luck, arrived at is 
that “perseverance is the quality most needed, 
and with this and a stout heart I believe 
almost anything can be accomplished.” This 
book is evidently his first, but probably 
will not be his last, attempt at authorship. 
His style improves as he proceeds. In future 
he should not put domestic affairs so pro- 
minently forward ; they may suggest tender 
reminiscences to himself, but they can possess 
no interest for the general public. His search 
for his cousin, his conversations on the Dodder, 
his exploits as a boy on the Brighton Downs, 
even his difficulty in finding a bed on a Derby 
night in London, might well have been 
omitted. 

The reader who seeks for information as 
to the present state or probable future of 
Australia or New Zealand, the two countries 
he first visited, will be disappointed. He will 
find nothing of their past history, of their 
present political state, of their statistics, of 
their moral or educational condition, but he 
will get a genial account of the struggles and 
adventures of a young gentleman without 
means and without any special qualifications 
for any description of work. The writer 
relates them with considerable humour, and 
gives to his readers a readable book. Those 
who have been in the colonies will like his 
descriptions of places and life and many 
touches of nature which will recall former 
scenes to their minds. The sports, the amuse- 
ments and occupations which compose common 
life are well handled, and show a phase of it 
which has seldom been dealt with in print. 

It is worth while quoting his description 
of a sheep station, adding en passant that we 
have seen not only several like it, but others 
with residences which would suit squires of 
many thousands a year in this country :— 

“There. are stations and stations. Some are, 
indeed, very bleak and uncomfortable looking, 
untidy and carelessly kept, while others are exactly 
the opposite. The station of Manuerim, on which 
I had the pleasure of spending a very happy 
time, was one of the latter. Imagine, and you 
have it, a large, naturally well-timbered park of 
almost limitless extent, with a well-kept carriage- 
drive leading from the high road, in length about 





a quarter of a mile, and ending at a pretty but 
a ge cottage- built residence, ‘shingle’ 
roofed, picturesquely placed in the midst of a 
handsome pleasure-ground, with the most gorgeous 
flowers of all colours tastily interspersed through- 
out. Adjoining are a vineyard and garden, loaded 
with luscious grapes, peaches, apricots, and straw- 
berries ad libitum. The whole scene teems with 
animal life; the acacia trees near the pleasure- 
ground are literally covered with beautiful crimson 
breasted lorrys, playfully, and seemingly quite at 
home, disporting Grandes amidst the pale green 
foliage, while the blue gum (Zucalyptus globulus) 
has been taken possession of by the rossellias, 
whose green brown and roseate plumage almost 
rivals that of its neighbours. Add to this a 
lovely clear sky such as is only to be seen in 
Australia, or, perhaps, in Italy, a delicious sun- 
shine and the soft cooing of the bronze-winged 
pigeon.” 

Having been mistaken for the Duke of 
Edinburgh at Geelong, and given a farewell 
picnic out of the proceeds of a remittance from 
England, Mr. Bucknall left Australia, without 
having done anything in it to win his fortune 
beyond selling “ nobblers” at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, mixing chickory with coffee in Sydney 
(p. 76), and making large bags of game in Vic- 
toria. His adventures in pursuit of the latter 
sometimes led him into scrapes, as we see from 
the following lively sketch. He is on a small 
island, the retreat from which has been cut 
off by the rising tide :— 

“The rain came down in torrents—we made the 
best we could of it in the shed ; it kept out the 
rain pretty well—pretty well, I say ; because in 
several places a regular deluge of water poured in 
through holes in the roof. It soon became 
apparent we should be obliged to remain where 
we were for the night, and to live upon cormorants’ 
eggs, but how were we to cook them? we should 
be obliged to break up one of the egg-boxes for 
firewood. This we accordingly did, and soon 
knocked up a fire, which was lit from a box of 
wax matches I had provided for smoking purposes. 
But now another difficulty arose, What were we 
to cook them in, or upon? we could depend very 
little on ashes from a rapidly-burning deal-wood 
fire. Happy thought! we could improvise an 
omelet, which consisted of nothing but the plain 
eggs, in a tumbler we had brought with us. The 
white of the ‘shag’s’ egg requires plenty of 
shaking up, as it is clear like that of the plover ; 
this we did by placing a leaf from a pocket-book 
on the top of the glass, then, drawing a handker- 
chief over it—the paper prevented the yolk 
sticking to the cloth—shaking it well in the hands. 
The omelet being prepared, yet another difficulty 
presented itself, what to fry it in to prevent its 
burning or sticking to the ‘pan’ The wax 
matches again ; happy thought! we could grease 
the pan with the wax of a few. The omelet 
would have been quite a success if we only had a 
little salt.” 

On his return to England he found, like 
hundreds of others, that although “the Con- 
servatives were in” he had no chance of a 
“consulship in a healthy position or an in- 
spectorship of fisheries, factories, or something 
of that sort.” He therefore resolved to woo 
fortune once more in Buenos Ayres, where a 
friend of his kept a caballeriza, with whom 
he hoped to enter into partnership. 

Here the sensational portion of his book 
commences. We are treated to a thrilling 
account of brigandage, murders, and atrocities 
which have desolated and retarded the pros- 
perity of a continent possessing every advantage 
which Providence can bestow. Many English- 
men have attempted a settlement in it: not 
one single instance of ultimate success came 
to our author's knowledge. Many instances 
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are given, all of which have resulted in failure. 
Experience in Venezuela, Paraguay, and other 
similar states amply corroborates the state- 
ment. Fortune for a time smiled upon the 
writer as a livery-stable keeper and dealer in 
horses until ruined by the misconduct of a 
gambling partner. His hair-breadth escapes 
and adventures are related with great spirit. 

Rosario was the scene of his residence. On 
his way thither he called at Rio de Janeiro, to 
which he afterwards returned, and where he 
settled as a telegraphist. He now contemplates 
vast improvements there as soon as he can per- 
suade British capitalists, a stupid race, to 
embark their money in a most promising 
enterprise. In all our travels we have seldom 
been in any place where some similar object 
was not recommended which local enterprise 
would not, or could not, undertake, but which 
would make the “fortune” of whoever 
effected it. 








Three Years in Roumania. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 
THE Russians boast freely of the benefit they 
have conferred upon the Roumanians by 
gradually freeing them from Turkish des- 
potism, though it was only during a brief 
period in the history of Roumania that the 
inhabitants of Moldavia and Wallachia suf. 
fered from interference on the part of the 
Turks. In the Paris Convention of August 
19th, 1858, for the definitive organization of 
the Principalities, it is expressly stated that 
the Principalities “ will continue to enjoy the 
privileges and immunities of which they are in 
possession,” in virtue of “the capitulations 
emanating from the Sultans Bajazet L, 
Mahomet II., Selim I, and Solyman IL, 
which constitute their autonomy and regulate 
their relations with the Sublime Porte.” The 
treaties concluded by Wallachia and Moldavia 
with Turkey under the name of capitulations 
limited neither their internal autonomy nor 
their external sovereignty, and merely bound 
them to pay a tribute to the Porte and to 
acknowledge its suzerainty, in return for 
which the Sultan engaged to protect them 
with his armies. The Roumanians had 
enemies on all sides, and found less danger 
in placing themselves under the protection 
of Turkey than in forming an alliance with 
Hungary or with Poland. During the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries the Moldavians 
and Wallachians were exposed to constant 
attacks from the Hungarians, the Poles, the 
Tartars, and the Turks, separately and in com- 
bination. It was to put an end to this in- 
supportable position that the Roumanians 
resolved to enter into permanent alliance with 
Turkey, as the strongest of their neighbours 
and the one least likely to destroy their 
nationality. The capitulations signed by 
Wallachia at the end of the fifteenth and 
Moldavia at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, stipulated that the Principalities should 
pay an annual tribute in return for the pro- 
tection granted to them by the Porte, and, at 
the same time, guaranteed to them the right 
of living under their own laws, of electing 
their own princes, and even of forming treaties 
of alliance with the neighbouring countries. 
When Stephen the Great, after fighting against 
the Hungarians, the Poles, and the ‘Turks, 
died in 1504, he left a will, addressed to his 
son Bogdan, enjoining him “to place no con- 


By J. W. Ozanne. 





fidence in the Hungarians, nor in the incon- 
stant Poles, nor in the Germans, who are 
divided against themselves. He will do 
better,” continues the will, “to come to an 
understanding withthe Turks, who are stronger 
and more constant, on condition that the 
country preserves its political and religious 
liberty.” 

The capitulations agreed to by the first 
Sultans were often violated during the in- 
cessant wars by which Eastern Europe was 
agitated, and in which the Roumanians took 
an active part. Thus in 1610 Wallachia was 
declared a pashalik of Turkey. But the rights 
of Roumania were again recognized ; and it 
was not until Russia began to interfere in the 
affairs of the Principalities that Turkey showed 
herself determined to repudiate the capitula- 
tions which remained a long time in abeyance, 
but which were once more formally recognized 
in 1856, and again in 1858, by the Treaty of 
Paris. Turkey’s frequent breaches of the 
capitulations, not only gave Russia a pretext 
for interfering on behalf of the Roumanians, 
but furnished them with the means of doing 
so; for the Phanariote Greeks who were sent 
to Moldavia and Wallachia as absolute rulers, 
and who arrived there accompanied by a body- 
guard of Albanians, and by an army of Greek 
tax-gatherers and speculators, were always 
ready to enter into the designs of Russia, and 
for this very reason were sometimes recalled and 
occasionally executed. Under the rule of the 
Phanariote princes the Hatti-Shireffs of the 
Sultan were for the first time published, and 
had force of law in Roumania. So shocked 
was Catherine the Second of Russia at these 
violations of the rights guaranteed to Moldavia 
and Wallachia, that she proposed to liberate 
the Principalities, and form them into a free 
and independent state. She persevered in this 
policy, and attempted to carry it out by force 
of arms. The true object, however, of Russia 
in befriending the Principalities was shown 
by the Treaty of Kainardji in 1774, which on 
the one hand speaks of the Roumanian princes 
as sovereigns, and confirms their right to send 
envoys to the Sublime Porte, and on the other 
makes Turkey cede to Russia a considerable 
portion of Roumanian territory —the now 
Russian province of Bessarabia. In spite, 
moreover, of the terms of the treaty, Russia 
imposed on the Principalities rulers of her own 
selection: on Moldavia, Ghika IV.; on Wal- 
lachia, Ypsilanti I. 

Soon afterwards the Porte ceded to Russia a 
right, which it did not possess itself; of estab- 
lishing a “Council of Censorship” at Bucharest, 
to watch the conduct of the princes she had 
appointed. The princes of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, though they received their investi- 
ture from the Sultan, were all at this time 
creatures of Russia. In a series of treaties, 
moreover—those of Jassy, of Bucharest, and 
of Akermann — Russia claimed for the 
Roumanians certain advantages which seemed 
to be due entirely to her initiative, though 
they really fell far short of what had been 
already conceded by the “ capitulations” of a 
much earlier period. 

These manceuvres did not prevent the Rus- 
sians from having recourse, as opportunity 
offered, to more direct means of attaining 
their end—the absorption of Roumania into 
the Russian Empire. In 1807 Alexander en- 
deavoured to gain England’s consent to a Rus- 








sian annexation of the Principalities ; and in 
1810, at the interview of Erfurt, Napoleon 
agreed to Alexander's taking possession by 
force of Moldavia and Wallachia, though he 
would come to no arrangement with respect to 
Constantinople, which meant, he said, the 
‘“‘empire of the world.” The Roumanians, 
meanwhile, made such resistance as they were 
able to offer. They were powerless to prevent 
Russia from seizing the districts at the mouth 
of the Danube, which she was compelled to 
give back in 1856, and of which she has 
since claimed and obtained the “‘retrocession,” 
But in 1821, under the leadership of Theodore 
Vladimeresco, they drove out the Phanariote 
princes, and named in their place Gregory 
Ghika and John Stourdzo, whom Russia re- 
fused to recognize. Soon afterwards came the 
war between Russia and Turkey, at the con- 
clusion of which the latter had, in 1829, to 
sign the Treaty of Adrianople, which exhibits 
Russia once more as protecting the rights of 
Roumania.. By the Regulation of 1830 
Russia was formally acknowledged as Rou- 
mania’s “protector”; and now no new law 
could be introduced into Roumania without 
Russia’s consent. 

The recent history of Roumania is only too 
well known. The districts at the mouth of 
the Danube, seized by the Russians in 1812, 
and restored to the Moldavians in 1856, are 
now once more made over to Russia; and, in 
the opinion of Mr. Ozanne, Roumania will, 
in the end, become either Russian or Austrian, 
but more probably Russian. 

Here is a remarkable picture of court life 
at Bucharest in the days of the Phanariote 
princes :— 

“As for the Greek boyards, who form the 
ordinary retinue of the prince, and preside over 
the household department, they overstep the last 
bounds of servility. They only approach his person 
in attitudes of adoration. If he rise to pass through 
his apartments, two or three of them seize him 
by each arm, and raise him in such a manner that 
the tips of his toes scarcely touch the ground, whilst 
others reverentially support the train of his robe, 
He thus advances without bringing a single muscle 
into play. One could easily mistake him for a 
paralytic, were it not that he lazily turns in his 
fingers the beads of a priceless rosary. At table 
there is the same inertia in the exercise of 
his muscles ; everything that is served to him is 
cut into small pieces ; even the bread is broken 
into bits. The coupary (chief cup-bearer) stands. 
behind him, always holding in his hand a half- 
filled glass, which, at the slightest sign, he puts to 
the lips of the automaton prince. It is one o’clock ; 
the meal is at an end. Instantly a loud cry is 
heard in the chamber occupied by the prince. This 
cry, which proceeds from a tchaouche, summons 
the coffee and the cafedji baschi, or grand coffee 
attendant, who, half prostrate, presents the brown 
liquor in a little cup studded with diamonds. At 
the same time the tchaouche, leaning out of the 
window, utters a second ringing cry, informing the 
town that His Highness is taking his coffee, and 
that the hour is dedicated to slumber. From this 
moment all is perfect stillness. Bucharest holds 
its breath, that not a noise from within may 
interrupt his august repose, and all work within 
the palace is at an end. Three hours are thus: 
spent in general torpor—three hours of respite 
from the tyrant. At four o’clock the noise of the 
innumerable bells of Bucharest announces to great 
and small the ceremony of the awakening of the 
Hospodar, and the general privilege to follow this 
grand example.” 


The native sovereigns of Wallachia, if less 


effeminate, were more cruel than those Greeks. 
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of the Phanar sent in the eighteenth century 
to rule over Wallachia and Moldavia, and 
allowed, together with their followers, to make 
what they could out of the high position 
conferred upon them. Vlad V. of Wal- 
lachia, ‘“‘surnamed the impaler,” impaled five 
hundred of his subjects, who had returned 
with money from Bohemia; that he might seize 
their wealth, threw into the fire four hundred 
Transylvanians who had entered Wallachia to 
preach a crusade ; massacred five hundred 
boyards who had ventured to remonstrate with 
him; impaled three hundred citizens who 
had conspired against him and condemned 
their wives and children to perpetual labour ; 
cut off the arms and legs of the governor of 
Widdin and his secretary ; and impaled twenty- 
five thousand Turko - Bulgarian prisoners, 
Sometimes he invited his enemies toa banquet, 
treated them as friends, and then, when he had 
made them hopelessly intoxicated, burned them 
alive. This monster, who has a space assigned 
to him in a chapter entitled “ Early Heroes,” 
“flourished” in the fifteenth century — a 
century which was equally adorned by his 
fellow monster, Ivan III. of Russia. 

The Roumanians are a sober people in the 
present day, but such was apparently not the 
case in the fifteenth century ; nor, indeed, at a 
much later period, when Peter the Great 
entered Moldavia after the battle of Pultava. 

“A banquet given by Cantimir to the white 
Czar not only dazzled but intoxicated the retinue 
of the great monarch, who, as soon as their hosts 
were under the table, overcome with wine, stripped 
off their boots and, carrying them to their quarters, 
exchanged for them their own rough and tough 
appendages.” 

This was the first appearance of the Russians, 

or at least of the modern Russians, in Turkey. 
“The land,” says Mr. Ozanne, 
“which they had left was so poor, so dismal, so 
barren, bleak, and cold; that to which they had 
come was so fertile, smiling, and fair. Then the 
luxury of the indoor life contrasted most vividly 
with their own wretchedness and squalor at 
home.” 

The Russians, if they were to penetrate 
into European Turkey, could not, geographically 
speaking, enter it except through Moldavia. 
But the Moldavians may be said, in another 
sense, to have introduced them into Turkey, 
for Cautimir, being treated with much distinc- 
tion by Peter the Great, initiated the Czar in 
all the mysteries, both administrative and 
financial, of the coveted territory of the 
Sultan. Although the Roumanians cannot 
now be mistaken as to the views entertained 
towards them by Russia, it appears that, even 
in the present day, a little attention from a 
Russian sovereign has an overpowering effect 
upon a Roumanian. In explaining how, in an 
evil hour, M. Bratiano, the Roumanian premier, 
allowed himself to be won over by Russian 
promises, Mr. Ozanne repeats a story to the 
effect that “the empress poured him out a 
cup of tea with her own august hands, and so, 
by her condescension, turned the head of 
the red republican.” At the very moment 
when M. Bratiano was coming to terms with 
Russia, Sir Stephen Lakeman, the Roumanian 
envoy to the /orte, was putting the finish- 
ing stroke to a programme of concerted 
action with the Sultan for the defence of 
the mutual interest of suzerain and vassal. 
Roumania, as Mr. Ozanne puts it, “is now 
in the possession of a woman who, having 











deserted her husbend, is herself abandoned 
by the man with whom she eloped.” The 
Roumanians will doubtless appreciate this 
comparison, for they attach much importance 
to impulses of the heart. Thus it is written 
in the Code of Basil, the wolf who ruled over 
Moldavia about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, that ‘a judge may extenuate a penalty 
where love is concerned,” love being “the 
same as intoxication or madness; that he who 
commits a fault led on by love shall be less 
severely punished than the law sets forth”; 
and, finally, that “he who, yielding to love, 
meets a girl in the street and embraces her, 
shall not be punished at all.” There has, it 
is true, been but little love between the Russians 
and Roumanians even from the beginning of 
their intercourse ; but there has been a great 
deal of intrigue, and in Roumania the two 
words seem often to mean the same thing. 
The importance of love as a fact in the every- 
day life of the Roumanians is fully recognized 
by Mr. Ozanne, whose small volume contains 
some really brilliant chapters on Roumanian 
society. He errs in supposing that no book 
on Roumania had ever before been written 
by an Englishman in the English language ; 
but the lively little volume by Mr. Thomas 
Berger, entitled ‘The City of Pleasure,’ dealt 
exclusively with Bucharest and its inhabitants. 
Mr. Ozanne, without in any way neglecting 
Bucharest, writes of Roumania and the Rou- 
manians generally ; and the pages devoted to 
Roumanian gaieties, though containing less 
new matter, are quite as good in their way 
as those in which the political and ecclesiastical 
history of the country is traced. 
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Wood Anemone. By Mrs. Randolph. 3 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 
The Baron of Eppenfeld. By John J. Hayden, 
(8. Tinsley & Co.) 
Sunshine and Snow. By Hawley Smart. 
3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 
Lady's Holm. By Annie L. Walker. 
(S. Tinsley & Co.) 
A Little Western Flower. 
(Marcus Ward & Co.) 
Un Scandale en Province. 
(Paris, Lévy.) 
Madgy. Par le Comte de Castellane. 
publisher.) 
Ir is somewhat difficult to realize physical 
charms through the medium of written de- 
scription, and the Wood Anemone, otherwise 
Miss Zoé Stanton, though a good and loyal 
young lady, relies mainly upon her looks for 
her attraction. The long delays which thwart 
her happiness as the bride of Lord Cart- 
mel (the author has nct been happy in her 
names) are owing to an extracrdinary arrange- 
ment by that nobleman’s father, which makes 
his son’s fortune dependent on his marrying 
with his mother’s consent. The method pur- 
sued for the purpose would scarcely stand 
legal criticism, but is plausible enough for a 
novel. Besides Zoé and her lover, her cousin 


3 vols. 
By M. C. Helmore. 
Par Pierre |’ Estoile. 


(Same 


Hecuba and another lover exemplify the course 
of virtuous attachment ; and a Russian prin- 
cess, one Katinka, who flirts with a grave and 
punctilious duke and with two graceless 
detrimentals at the same time, furnishes all 
the amusement that female wickedness can 
afford. 


One of the latter personages goes 








near to make the story tragic, but only suc- 
ceeds in being clumsy in his endeavours to 
combine matrimony with forgery and homi- 
cide. There are good points in the story, but, 
on the whole, it is improbable, most of the 
characters rather weak, and the narrative 
somewhat prolix. Katinka has the most 
mettle about her, but she is too abandoned a 
scapegrace to be natural. 

Mr. Hayden is a poet as well as a novelist, 
and he contrives to father his effusions on one 
of the characters of his story in a very artless 
fashion. Thus,— 

“ Amongst his other accomplishments the Baron 
possessed some taste for versification, and during 
a solitary walk on one of these occasions he com- 
posed the following lines.” 

And again :— 

On another occasion, whilst watching the flight 
of an eagle soaring high above the loftiest peaks 
of the Alps, he composed a short ode, which he 
subsequently corrected, and which ran thus : 

THE EAGLE. 
Allhail, thou lordly mountain king ! 
Hail, monarch of the cloud ! 
Upon thy sweeping outstretched wing 
Thou soarest skyward proud.” 
As for the story itself, it is apparently a 
juvenile composition, written after a perusal 
of M. G. Lewis’s spectre-stories and melo- 
dramas, in a strongly imitative mood. 

There is rather more plot than usual in Mr. 
Hawley Smart’s new book, ‘Sunshine and 
Snow,’ though it is, of course, mainly a vehicle 
for the purveyance of military and sporting 
anecdotes, and contains the pleasing interlude 
of a winterin Canada. Life inthe Dominion 
is well described, and his dashing young 
hussar, told off for staff duty, has the good or 
bad fortune to be one of the few wounded in 
the Fenian “battle” of Ridgeway. The hero’s 
convalescence happily results in the renewal 
of his devotion to the very pleasing heroine, 
from whom an unlucky misunderstanding has 
separated him. The calibre of the book is of 
the lightest, but it is readable, and would be 
more so had a little more care been expended 
on the style. 

‘Lady’s Holm’ is rather a pretty story, 
quite harmless, and suitable for unexacting 
novel-readers of every age. The incidents are 
of an ordinary type, and they are woven to- 
gether without much elaborate machinery ; but 
the result is fairly satisfactory. An orphan 
girl, brought up by a prim aunt, turned over to 
a bachelor uncle, and loved by the son of a 
neighbouring squire—all this is familiar to us, 
but we read it again without much impatience, 
because it is told with a certain amount of 
freshness. There is a fair attempt at a plot, 
and some very improbable conduct on the part 
of a young Italian lady, who leaves her chil- 
dren about the world in bundles, and eventually 
dies inthe open air. But on the whole the 
book is rather mild than sensational ; and it 
contains more than one passage evidently de- 
signed for the edification of the young. 

‘A Little Western Flower’ is one of Messrs. 
Ward’s “ Blue Bell Series.” It has the charac- 
teristics of its predecessors, and is simple, un- 
ambitious, and unexciting. The heroine is 
alarmingly full of “ gush”; but those who can 
venture on the story after this forewarning 
will be pretty sure to like it. The book is 
neatly illustrated by Mr. Percy Macquoid. 

‘Un Scandale en Province’ is a sensation 
novel, the catastrophe of which is absurd, but 
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which is written with such talent—shown in 
the description of character—as proves that 
the writer could do better work. The volume 
contains another story of a lighter kind, called 
© Un Mari.’ 

‘ Madgy’ is a gracefully written but rather 
dull story of the Crimean War. 








FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Die beiden Altesten provenzalischen Grammati- 
ken, “ Lo Donatz Proensals,” und “ Las Rasos de 
Trobar,” nebst einem provenzalisch-italienischen 
Glossar. Herausgegeben von Edmund Stengel. 
(Marburg, Elvert.)—It is a remarkable fact that 
among the Romance languages the first that was 
grammatically studied was the Provengal. This 
at once marks its value as a literary idiom. 
In point of fact, it seems at least very pro- 
bable that both the old Provencal grammars, 
of which Prof. Stengel has just brought forth 
a@ new edition, were written not so much for 
the use of the inhabitants of Southern France, 
where the language was spoken in its purity, 
as for the advantage of their neighbours of 
Spain or of Italy. Early in the thirteenth 
century Raimon Vidal, of Besali, a Catalan by 
birth, but who wrote as good Provengal as any 
troubadour born north of the Pyrenees, composed 
‘Las Rasos de Trobar,’ a short tract which con- 
tains poetical directions and grammatical rules, 
Later in the same century appeared the merely 

mmatical ‘Donatz Proensals, by Hugues 
Faidit, a work not to be compared with the ‘ Rasos’ 
for freshness of thought and liveliness of diction, 
but nevertheless full of valuable information. 
Although the ‘Rasos’ has been quoted in the 
‘Leys d’Amors,’ that ponderous poetical, rhetorical, 
and grammatical encyclopedia compiled at Tou- 
louse about the middle of the fourteenth century, 
Vidal seems to have been more extensively read 
in North Spain and Italy than in the south of 
France, and we are inclined to believe that he 
wrote for the sake of Catalan troubadours, who 
at this time preferred the Provengal tongue for 
_— purposes to their own dialect. Hugues 

aidit’s grammar, of which there is a contemporary 
Latin translation, probably by the author himself, 
was written at the command of two Italian signori, 
“ad dandam doctrinam vulgaris ‘provincialis.” 
Faidit’s and Vidal’s tracts were first edited in 
the year 1839 by Fr. Guessard, and, in a revised 
edition, in 1858. That even the second edition 
was deficient in every respect was well known to 
every Provengalist, and the want was felt of an 
edition giving the true reading of the MSS., 
instead of an indiscriminate mixture of various 
manuscripts and of conjectures. This want has 
been adequately supplied by Prof. Stengel’s edi- 
tion, which contains a careful transcript from the 
three principal manuscripts and an extensive 
commentary, in which are discussed not only the 
discrepancies of the manuscripts, but every 
opinion (even when of no importance) expressed 
on dubious passages by modern critics. While 
fully recognizing that Prof. Stengel’s edition has 
entirely superseded that of his French predecessor, 
scholars must bear in mind that his task had been 
made easy by the amount of corrections, conjec- 
tures, and explanations of all kinds which have 
been heaped by various scholars, chiefly French, 
on the little tracts of Vidal and Faidit, and by 
the edition of the ‘Rasos’ which was printed last 
year in the Romania, from a newly-discovered 
Catalan manuscript. 

Samlede Skrifter af Jorgen Moe. 2 vols. (Chris- 
tiania, Cammermeyer.)—These handsome volumes, 
containing the first collected edition of the works 
of the poet-bishop of Christianssand, form the most 
important contribution to literature which has 
been published in Norway for some years. It has 
become the habit of the Norwegian writers to 
bring out their books in Denmark, where they 
secure a larger audience than at home. All the 
recent dramas of Ibsen and novels of Bjérnson 
have been brought out by a leading firm in Copen- 





hagen. We congratulate the Norwegian public on 
having persuaded one, at least, of their distin- 
guished writers to stay at home. While we wel- 
come, however, the collected works of the most deli- 
cate lyric poet Norway now possesses, we regret to 
notice in the modest Preface that introduces them 
a hint that the labours of a diocese prove too 
engrossing to admit of the cultivation of letters, 
and that we are to expect no more of the delicate 
songs, the melancholy and imaginative stories, or the 
contributions to folk-lore with which the author 
has so long delighted us. Born in 1813, it was not 
till somewhat late in life that Jorgen Moe came 
prominently before the public. In 1850 appeared 
his first volume of ‘Poems’; in 1851 he pub- 
lished a little collection of prose stories, ‘In Foun- 
tain and Tarn,’ charming studies of Scandinavian 
legend ; in 1859 appeared ‘A Little Christmas 
Gift,’ another volume of brief lyrical poems. These 
three books have been his principal claim to 
notice as an original writer, but he has long been 
widely known, in conjunction with P. C. Asbjorn- 
sen, as the collector and editor of one series 
of Norwegian folk-tales after another. Of 
the two volumes before us the first contains a 
reprint of the three small collections mentioned 
above, and some sixty poems, hitherto unedited, 
the harvest of the last nineteen years. The second 
volume contains the prefaces and introduction to 
the author’s various editions of folk-lore and 
popular songs, some extremely interesting records 
of his personal experiences while wandering over 
the country in the search for legends and 
ancient poems, and finally some critical notices 
of modern work, which are not very remarkable, 
We cannot do much more than very cordially 
recommend to the few among us who study 
northern literature this compendious edition of 
one of the most charming and most characteristic 
writers of Norway. As a descriptive poet of 
nature, intimately at home in the solitudes of 
lake and forest, he is without a rival among his 
countrymen. His mental attitude towards the 
outer world reminds us of that of Wordsworth, 
but it is less subtle, and also less self-conscious. 
His use of language is flexible and melodious, and 
he is a great master of form; there is running 
through all he writes a vein of northern melan- 
choly, a pietism that is rather saddening as well as 
sad, and an intensity of repressed feeling that 
breaks out every now and then into a most ex- 
quisite utterance. As a comparative mythologist 
he takes a different position—shrewd, humorous, 
and vivid, with a keen appreciation of the oddities 
of the Norse peasant. His work in this latter 
line has been made familiar to us in repeated 
translations by Dr. Dasent. 

Béhmen und seine Nachbarldnder: Bohemia 
and the Neighbouring Countries under George 
of Podiebrad (1458-1461) and the King’s endea- 
vours to obtain the Imperial Crown, by Dr. 
Adolf Bachmann (Prague, J. G. Calve), is a very 
laborious and detailed account of a period extremely 
interesting to the students of both German and 
Bohemian history. It exhibits the extraordinary 
influence possessed at that time by a class of men 
of plebeian origin, but frequently of great ability 
and attainments, who entered into the service of 
various princes as their professional councillors, 
and sometimes formed engagements with more 
princes than they could honestly serve at one 
and the same time. It is more valuable as a 
contribution to German than to Bohemian history, 
the portions of it in which the scene is laid in 
Germany being clear, vivid, and impartial, while 
in those devoted to Bohemia negotiations that had 
no result, engagements that were never acted upon, 
and draft instructions to embassies that were never 
sent, are dealt with as actual factors in the course 
of events. George of Podiebrad was undcubtedly 
the most remarkable man of his day, yet the only 
epithet that Dr. Bachmann can find for him is 
“sly,” while German princes of far inferior calibre 
are held up to admiration and exhibited in dif- 
ferent lights in the most careful manner. Various 
statements are made more or less to the disparage- 
ment of King George, no proof of which is given 








in the present work, and the subsequent enmity 
between him and Matthias Corvinus, King of 
Hungary, is traced to a negotiation which, in 
all probability, never came to the knowledge of 
Matthias, and which certainly never led to an 
practical result. As Matthias subsequently be. 
came George’s son-in-law, appearances are decidedly 
against Dr. Bachmann’s interpretation of the 
cause rerum in this respect. Martin Mayr, too, 
the plebeian councillor of George, is much morg 
harshly dealt with than the proofs offered appear 
to justify. But while we caution readers against 
implicitly accepting Dr. Bachmann’s views ag 
regards Bohemian, we cordially recommend hig 
book as a genuine contribution to German history, 








SCHOOL- BOOKS, 

First Greek Grammar. By W. Junior Rutherford, 

B.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 
In the arrangement and selection of such outlines 
of grammar as are necessary for beginners, Mr, 
Rutherford has displayed good judgment, and his 

rinters have done his sixty-seven pages ample 
justice. He aims, with good success on the 
whole, at a scientific treatment of stems. We do 
not, however, see why we have xpitijs, xpiriy, 
Adyos, Adyov, but ypat-s ypat-v, the case sult 
being equally separable in all the forms. Stems 
in ev as well as “stems in av and ov lose the v of 
the stem before vowel case-endings.” Perhaps the 
omission is due to stems in «v taking a in the 
acc. instead of v. We observe that rarijp, yaorp 
are wrongly accented, and sundry marks of quan- 
tity are inconsistently omitted, ¢.g., those of the 
ultime of ydAa, képus. The feminine dual, rd, 
should not be given, at least without comment, 
It may be right to divide 5ép-w, d€p-ouar, but 
ayyéAA-w is wrong, and ayyéAA-ouar should be 
dyyéAXo-pat, a8 no connecting vowel is needed 
after the suffix ya. It is very doubtful if the 
y was ever a vowel in such forms as peAawa, 
ayyeAww, so that either y should be written or 
the « annotated. ‘“ Upsilon=ii” wants explana 
tion, and we ought to be told that gutturals are 
called “ throat sounds,” but wrongly. Mr. Ruther- 
ford might perhaps have made his primer a little 
better; but, as it is, he has made a decided 
advance beyond any book of the same size and 
scope, so that we hope he will have an opportunity 
for revision. 


The Seven against Thebes of Alschylus. With 
Brief Notes for Young Students. By F. A. 
Paley, M.A. (Cambridge, Deighton, Bell & Co.; 
London, Whittaker & Co.) 

Pror. Patey has given abundant proof of his apti- 

tude for brief arnotation, and it is superfluous to 

say that this edition is, on the whole, excellent. The 
editor might well have been content to make ex- 
cerpts from his large commentary ; but comparison 
shows that his study of Aischylus is kept up care- 
fully, and that in this last edition of ‘The Seven’ 
we have some of the latest results of foreign criti- 
cism and of Prof. Paley’s own work. For instance, 

v. 150, kat SOev. . . woAeudxpavrov ayvov 

TéXos ev paya we have zéAox proposed to fill the 

lacuna instead of didov; v. 185, ydos Kar’ 

attov 6XrAcOpia Bovrcicerat, the fresh suggestion 

BadrXAjoerat for BovA-, which, however, we can- 

not accept, as the text does not mean “shall pass 

sentence,” nor “shall be passed” (since in either 
case the following verse would be redundant), but 

“shall be discussed”; v. 218, Prof. Lowinski’s 

660¢ for the unrhythmical dp6o7 is given ; v. 421, 

kpadvas is proposed for xpaivor; v. 700, a 

avdpov is got from the schol. for ad’ av; v. 745, 

odcey for cdfev. On v. 49 Prof. Paley renders 

tots texovowy “ for their children,” clearly meaning 
to read réxvovcvy, a plausible alteration, as some of 
the Seven were orphans. The happiest afterthought 

we have noticed is the we apres’ of = 800): 

verse, nTpds Te THYHV Tis KaTacPEc er diKy (580); 

* ‘What aan of justice shall ever dry the source 

from which a mother nourishes her infant?’ The 

sense seems to be that no argument of right will 
defend a man from the impiety of invading his 
country or making it cease to be a mother.” We 
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? omdo- 
krum ao xXpipmre Bod to ered. y. € 7. 0. @. X. 
ody, as the variant xpiumrerae points to the in- 
transitive sense, and voTara: applies better to 
Bod than to wedia. It is surprising that no editor, 
so far as we know, has noticed the cause of the 
corruption of vv. 192, 193, dre [re] ovpuyyes Ex- 
Aay£av | EAitpoxor, | trmiwy 7’ diov (MSS, avz- 
yw) | mdadiwv, &, The te is rhythmically 
redundant, and is an error by duplication ; once 
introduced it caused the alteration of avav to 
aimvov, as the accusative was manifestly incon- 
ous. Reference to the passage will show the 
high probability of this restoration. As to v. 198, 
yews Kasovons movTiw mpds Kipati, we do not 
like “ when his ship is in distress close on a billow 
on the sea.” The tense of the participle suggests 
7pixvpia, for “ when his ship has felt the shock of 
a monster wave,” and so got out of hand for the 
moment, a sailor would have all the more need to 
work the helm. Here and there, as on v. 246, an 
additional note would be advantageous. Generally 
speaking, bowever, the help given is ample and 
judicious, and we can conscientiously bestow very 
high praise on this version of a play which our 
veteran expounder of Aischylus in his admirable 
Introduction justly styles “ fine and chivalrous.” 
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Macmillan’s Progressive German Course. Years 
1 oo)” By G. Eugéne Fasnacht. (Macmillan 
& Co. 

TuxsE little books are nicely printed and are quite 

as good as most elementary introductions to Ger- 

man, perhaps rather better; but there is nothing 
distinctive about them, and it is difficult to see 
why they should have been published. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Round about France, by Mr. Grenville Murray, 
published by Macmillan & Co., is a republication 
of a most amusing series of articles, chiefly on 
French politics, which have appeared from time 
to time in the Daily News. 

Work about the Five Dials, which also Messrs. 
Macmillan publish, is an unaffected and interesting 
account of the labours of the writer among the 
London poor. Mr. Carlyle vouches for the author 
being “a most authentic person,” and the quiet 
tone of the volume contrasts pleasantly with the 
straining after effect observable in the apocryphal 
accounts of poor neighbourhoods which were 
popular some years back. The book is decidedly 
worth reading. 

Tak first half-yearly volume of Brief (Wyman 
& Co.) contains a well-arranged epitome of the 
news of the last eight months, and an index that 
is not so good as it should be. The announce- 
ments of “forthcoming books” are taken almost 
entirely from the Atheneum, but hardly any 
acknowledgment of the debt has been made. 

Tally-ho ! (Tinsley Brothers) consists of a series 
of sketches of hunting and coaching scenes which 
were contributed to the Daily Telegraph and 
Bell's Life by Mr. F. F. Whitehurst. They are 
better written than such essays usually are. 


Tue handsome quarto which is devoted to com- 
memorating the centenary of the birth of Daniel 
O’Connell reflects credit on the printer, Mr. Dol- 
lard, of Dublin. The book has been compiled with 
labour and care. It opens with a sketch of the his. 
tory of Ireland, which might as well have been 
omitted as superfluous, Then follows a memoir of 
O’Connell, and this is succeeded by the proper sub- 
ject of the volume, the celebration of the hundredth 
anniversary of his birth, The account of this 

six hundred pages, and is most elaborate and 
exhaustive. Such a volume hardly invites literary 
criticism, but it may be said that it shows much 
industry and enthusiasm on the part of its authors. 

THE little book called A Short Account of the 
Insurrection of 1795-6 [in Grenada], by D. G. 
Garraway, and printed at the Chronicle Office, 
St. George’s, Grenada, is a curiosity in type as well 
as in paper, and binding, all of which have the ap- 
pearance of centenarians, if Mr. Thoms will allow the 





word to be used in this way. Then the portrait of 
Capt. Louis La Grenade, the hero of the insurrection, 
which the author is “ extremely happy to be able 
at the last moment to present to his readers,” is a 
photograph of the queerest description. The 

k itself is an interesting and authentic nar- 
rative of the frightful insurrection which broke out 
in Grenada in 1795. Whether the saccess of the 
Republican arms in Guadaloupe induced the French 
and free coloured people in Grenada to try and 
overthrow the English Government, or whether 
the English inhabitants brought the revolt about 
by their own overbearing conduct and unjust 
prejudices, the author of this ‘ Account’ admits it 
is difficult to determine,—probably both of these 
reasons helped to precipitate the catastrophe. 
The leader of the insurrection was a Frenchman, 
Julien Fedon by name, and he received his com- 
mission from Victor Hugues, the great revolu- 
tionary character in Guadaloupe, to whom the 
insurgents had sent emissaries, The work of 
destruction and slaughter began on the night of 
the 2nd of March, when Fedon led about a hundred 
of the insurgents into Grenville, broke into the 
dwelling houses of the unsuspicious inhabitants, 
dragged their victims from their beds into the 
streets, shot them down, and afterwards mangled 
their dead bodies in the most horrible manner. 
The atrocities on that night are described as 
“harrowing in the extreme”; horror-stricken 
inhabitants, fleeing they knew not whither for 
safety, were seized and massacred without mercy. 
Simultaneous attacks were made in other places, 
principally by free coloured people, but they con- 
tented themselves with pillaging where they could 
and making prisoners of all whom they surprised in 
their beds, committing no atrocities like Fedon’s 
party. A confused report of the night’s proceed- 
ings reached Lieut.-Governor Home on the following 
morning, and steps were at once taken to endeavour 
to quell the outbreak. The insurgents, however, got 
information of these movements, and the Lieut.- 
Governor and his aide-de-camp unhappily fell into 
the hands of Fedon’s party, who immediately 
marched them off as prisoners to the head-quarters 
of their chief. The whole island was soon thrown 
into tumult and confusion. The Council was sum- 
moned, the alarm guns were fired, the militia got 
under arms, and despatches were sent to General Sir 
John Vaughan at Martinique, the admiral on the 
station, and the Governor of Trinidad for assist- 
ance. A proclamation of general pardon and 
amnesty was also issued to all insurgents at 
once surrendering except those who had com- 
mitted the cruel murders. All the details of this 
tragic outbreak are given, and the original docu- 
ments relating to it printed in fuii in this 
‘ Account.’ The attacks on the rebel camp, the 
heroism of Capt. Louis La Grenade, the repeated 
conflagrations which ended in the desolation of 
almost the whole island, the unhappy suicide 
of General Lindsay, and the “inhuman and 
bloody tragedy” enacted by Fedon and his 
associates are all fully and graphically described. 
Fifty-one prisoners were confined in a small 
house at Belvedere. They were all driven out 
and shot as they attempted to escape, with 
the exception of three, their bodies, including 
those of Lieut.-Governor Home and his aide-de- 
camp, Mr. Farquhar, lying in a confused mingled 
heap in a small hollow near the door. The fol- 
lowing account was given by one of the three 
who escaped, the Rev. Francis McMahon :— 
“As it was now getting towards noon and hot, 
the large flies began to collect over the heap 
of dead bodies, attracted by the blood of 
those not quite dead, and some of the rebels 
reported to Fedon that a few of them were yet 
alive, and amongst whom I could plainly see Mr. 
Farquhar, who could move his head and hands in 
a supplicating manner. Fedon desired some of 
his men to go and despatch all those that still gave 
signs of life, and I saw a tall stout fellow I well 
knew, an inhabitant of Charlotte Town, one 
Jean B. Cotton, step over the dead bodies and 
strike with his cutlass over the face and heads 
of each that had the least symptoms of life. The 





sight was most dreadful, for the great quantity of 
blood from so many persons had mixed with the 
mud and water about the house, and presented a 
most shocking spectacle, from the walking and 
trampling of the guard and others through this 
horrid mass, of which ample marks stuck to their 
feet. Fedon saw this, and ordered them ‘to 
remove that dirt and the English hogs,’ upon which 
the bodies of those prisoners that were last shot 
were dragged lower down by the legs, and the 
bank dug down, where they were buried a ve 
little below the surface of the earth” (pp. 43-44 
Considerably more than a year elapsed before the 
insurrection was entirely quelled. Oa the 22nd of 
March, 1796, General Nicolls, at the head of near! 
1,000 men, including detachments of the 17th 
Light Dragoons, and the 10th, 25th, and 88th 
Regiments, from Barbadoes, stormed the rebel 
entrenchments, and after the most desperate 
fighting, in which the rebels lost upwards of 300 
killed, out of a force of 800, composed of the flower 
of their troops, carried all their positions, The 
loss on the Government side was forty killed and 
alarge number wounded. This crushing defeat and 
the arrival of Sir Ralph Abercromby at Grenada, 
under whose orders the insurgents were dispos- 
sessed of all the posts they retained in the island, 
effectually stamped out the insurrection. A 
reward of 5001. was offered for the head of Fedon 
dead or alive, but he managed to get away and 
was never taken. It is generally believed in 
Grenada that he escaped in a canoe and was 
drowned, but nothing really definite is known of 
his fate. In 1799 a well-executed marble monu- 
ment, by Westmacott, was erected in St. George’s 
Church by the Legislature of Grenada to the 
memory of Lieut.-Governor Home and the other 
inhabitants who were murdered at the rebel camp. 
The loss attendant on this insurrection has been 
estimated at two millions and a half sterling. 
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A PLAN FOR AN INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 

I sHoutp feel obliged if you would allow me to 
say a few words respecting a Plan for an Index of 
Subjects, which I described as long ago as in 1852. 
Since that time it has remained unaltered, and I 
have often tested its use in the arrangement of 
books, papers, and memoranda of all descriptions. 
I cannot readily say to how many publishers it has 
been introdced since it was first proposed (in 1852). 
Those to whom the details have been shown 
are few. 

The general design will be seen if it be supposed 
that one section of the proposed Index is done. 
Let the section be E, and let the books in any 
library be arranged in accordance with the plan 
of the Index. The resuits are the following :— 

1. All the books belonging to the Section E are 
found in one place; i.e, as the case may be, on 
one shelf, or in one room. 

2. A glance at the Index shows the range of the 
study and the wealth or the poverty of its litera- 
ture. 

3. Every important work on the subject is at 
least named. The most important are briefly 
described. 

4. The dates of writings are, as far as possible, 
given correctly. 

5. In many instances the relation of one part 
of the study to another is indicated. 

6. Where grounds for doubt exist, doubts re- 
specting authority are noticed. 

7. The introductory précis is followed by an 
—_— Index, giving the names of authors, 

Cc. 

Completeness must here be approximative. For 
suppose the Section E done, while it is in the 

ress, some books may appear that deserve notice. 
his is no fair objection. 

It is, of course, understood that, as regards 
index-making, some sections will be comparatively 
— others far more difficult, 

in the whole, the work proposed is gradual, 
and is clearly distributed in a few sections. It 
will be a great undertaking ; but will not be found 
impracticable by well-qualified men acting in 
concert with one another. J. Gostwick, 








SHELLEY’S LAST DAYS. 

(A REPLY TO R, GARNETT’S ARTICLE IN THE ‘ FORTNIGHTLY,’) 

As Mr. Garnett has his brief from a lady, I have 
no complaint to make against him. This lady is 
said to be an adept in the occult sciences, and, by 
the aid of mesmerism, she professes to have had 
direct communication with the spirit of the un- 
fortunate poet. If the lady derives her information 
from supernatural influences, I have nothing to 
say. I briefly and simply state things as they 
occurred. Everything connected with the poets is 
important, all else is valueless. Time will take 
the poets with him, the reviewed and reviewer, 
and all the others mentioned, not omitting the 
Shelley family,—Time will throw into his wallet 
alms for oblivion.” 

Until the small cluster of real sympathizers 
gy round Shelley the last year of his 
ife, he was a forlorn outcast—a Pariah, as he 
often called himself. The Shelley family forbade 
his name to be spoken in their house, and held no 
communication with him for the last five years. 
His early friends had no sympathy with his 
writings ; the press denounced him, and his wife 
remonstrated with him. His poetry was the pure 
outpourings of his inward mind. His convictions 
were so strong that he was pursuing the right 
course that he was deaf to all adverse counsel. 
Having completed the task of burning the bodies 
of Shelley and Williams, I returned to Pisa. On 
oing to Mrs. Shelley’s house I found in the 

wing-room w.th her Vacca, the Professor of 
Anatomy at the College, and Leigh Hunt. I 
showed the heart to Vacca, and also some fragments 
of his skull, which Vacca remarked was very thin, 
and then I : fered the heart to Mrs. Shelley. After 
a fitful glance on the black and charred piece of 
flesh, she was too shocked to touch it. Leigh 
Hunt was standing by her side, and she said to 





me, “ As you are going to ride to Rome to-morrow, 
give it to Hunt to take care of”; which was done: 
and then I narrated to her and to those present 
an account of the ceremony. Mrs. Shelley said, 
“T have written to Miss Curran at Rome to give 
you the portrait she did of Shelley ; it is unfinished, 
but there is no other, and I am very anxious 
to have it.” After a pause, she added, “ There 
is one of me too, but now no one will value that.” 
I said, ‘Yes, I do.” “You can have it, but it 
is unfinished, and she has made a great dowdy of 
me; I care nothing about it; my only earnest desire 
is to have Percy’s, and that you will take the 
greatest precautions to convey safely to me; 
that is the only treasure I have, and I know you 
will take care nothing happens to it, for you loved 
him. They are both unfinished; we were to have 
sat again, but we did not.” I executed this com- 
mission. From this time Mrs. Shelley never saw 
her own portrait, nor expressed any wish to see 
it until fifteen or twenty years after. She then 
asked or wrote that she wished I would let her 
have it, as a particular friend of hers was very 
anxious to see it. To this verbally or in writing 
I refused, and she never afterwards alluded to it. 
Mr. Garnett states as a proof of Mrs. Shelley’s toler- 
ance that she restored the omitted notes to ‘Queen 
Mab.’ She had other reasons to do so besides 
her toleration. 

I was at breakfast at Sir William Molesworth’s 
at Pencarrow ; Charles Buller, and the Member 
for Westminster, and others were present. I said, 
“T have heard the publisher of Shelley’s works 
is about to issue a new edition with a portion of 
Shelley's notes to ‘Queen Mab’ omitted. Is there 
any crime equal to that? You cannot but agree 
that tampering with the text or mutilating an 
edition of any authors works is a crime that 
deserves capital punishment.” To this the 
company assented. There was a general expres- 
sion of opinion against all editors and biblio- 
polists guilty of such a heinous offence, and 
I was asked to write to Moxon to tell him our 
sentiments. Molesworth said, “If you don’t, I 
will.” Which of us wrote I can’t say, but the 
letter was written, and Molesworth and I did 
sign it. WhenI returned to LondonI met the 
delinquent publisher Moxon in the streets. He 
said, “‘ Mr. Trelawny, you have done me great 
injustice and given me great pain. I did not edit 
Shelley’s works ; I had no control; I am merely 
the publisher. Pressure has been put upon me, 
but, at whatever cost, I am determined to havea 
complete edition of that true poet’s works.” It is 
possible, as that letter made such an impression 
on the late Mr. Moxon, his son may still have it ; 
and as it is probable that that letter was shown to 
Mrs. Shelley, it may have had some influence on 
the restorations to ‘Queen Mab.’ Mr. Garnett 
observes that an author should have a reserve 
force, and not say all he can say. I am too old 
and practical a soldier to expend my last 
cartridge. I bave only fired blank ones, and 
reserve my ball cartridges for a last resort. As 
to the clerical friend that Mr. Garnett alludes to, 
it was the late Bishop Thirlwall, and he was a 
better authority for what is morally right or wrong 
than the comic writer he quotes as a maritime 
authority, Peacock, whose maritime knowledge was 
that of sculling a wherry, which most boys can do 
in smooth water. 

With regard to the ‘ Younger Son,’ as I was in 
Italy, Mrs. Shelley was commissioned to get it pub- 
lished, nothing more; if she read it, it was to satisfy 
her natural curiosity; she neither added nor 
altered a single word of it. The only remarkable 
work published with her nameis ‘ Frankenstein, 
and that was the creation of her husband’s brain. 
She was an apt scholar, well instructed, and very 
amiable, but strictly conventional. I have met 
her going to chapel (Sir John Dean Paul’s) on 
week days, and it is no imputation to her that 
she conformed to the customs of the State religion, 
in which she had been reared. I saw no harm in 


this. All I assert is, she had no sympathy with 
her husband’s opinions, and that was a bar to free 
A person well acquainted with the 


intercourse, 








malformaiion of the feet writes thus: “In the 
desire to convict Mr. Trelawny of inconsisten 
or self-contradiction in his account of Lord Byron’s 
lameness and its cause, the writer of the article 
‘Shelley’s Last Days,’ in the Fortnightly Review 
of June the lst, has been betrayed into an error, 
from which a better acquaintance with the subject 
would have saved him. In the first edition of hig 
‘ Recollections of Byron and Shelley,’ 1858, Mr, 
Trelawny states the fact that ‘both Byron’s feet 
were clubbed and his legs withered to the knee? 
And in the second edition, 1878, Mr. Trelawny 
explains the cause of Byron’s lameness to have 
been ‘the contraction of the back sinew, which 
the doctors call ‘Tendo Achillis,” that prevented 
his heels resting on the ground, and compelled 
him to walk on the fore part of his feet; except 
this defect his feet were perfect.’ Now, there ig 
neither contradiction nor inconsistency in these 
two statements ; quite the contrary ; and any one 
at all acquainted with the nature of the deformity 
generally known as ‘ club-foot,’ will find in the 
statement of 1878 a strictly correct and concise 
explanation and confirmation of the fact told by 
Mr. Trelawny in 1858. 

“ All affections of the feet resulting from a con- 
traction of the ‘Tendo Achillis’ are classed 
under the generic term of ‘ club-foot,’ although 
it is well known that this contraction manifests 
itself in three distinct forms, owing probably to 
the degree of intensity of the contraction. The 
most common and marked of these is the real 
*club-foot,’ where the contraction of the ‘ Tendo 
Achillis’ is so violent as not only to draw up the 
heel, but also to turn the foot inwards and the sole 
upwards, so that the unfortunate individual thus 
affected walks on the outer edge of the fore part 
of the foot, where a callous lump is formed that 
serves him both as heel and sole. In the less 
common sort of club-foot, caused by a less violent 
contraction of the tendon, the heel only is drawn 
up, thus compelling the individual to walk on the 
fore part of his feet, which are otherwise in no 
way deformed. This kind of club-foot is called b 
the doctors ‘Pes equinus,’ and it was this kin 
with which Lord Byron was afflicted more 
markedly in one foot. In both kinds of club- 
foot the muscles of the calf shrink away from 
want of free action, and thus the leg presents 
exactly the appearance described by Mr. Trelawny 
in the case of Lord Byron, ‘his legs withered to 
the knee.’ 

“T say nothing of the third and comparatively 
rare kind of club-foot, where the sole of the foot is 
turned outwards and upwards, as that has no bear- 
ing upon the question at issue. Had surgical 
science been as far advanced at the time of Lord 
Byron’s childhood as it was shortly after his death, 
when Stromeyer, of Hanover, introduced his ad- 
mirable operation for the cure of club-foot by 
cutting the contracted tendon, Lord Byron would 
certainly have been cured of his defect, and his 
poetical genius would doubtless have been mate- 
rially modified thereby.” 

When his valet Fletcher noticed me contem- 
plating the poet’s feet, he said, “That was the 
cause of all my lord’s misfortunes.” This was a 
comprehensive assertion, and I knew it to be true, 
for the defect was ever present to the poet’s mind, 
and influenced all his actions and his writings, and 
was never absent from his thoughts. This con- 
viction made it imperative on me to mention it. 

E, J. TRELAWNY. 








Literary Grossip. 

Ir is currently reported that Mr. Winter 
Jones has resigned the offices of Principal 
Librarian and Secretary to the Trustees of the 
British Museum, in which he succeeded Sir 
Antonio Panizzi. Mr. Jones’s resignation is, 
we are sorry to say, caused by ill health. 

THE great speech in support of Lord Harting- 
ton’s motion, which Mr. Gladstone delivered 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday last, is 
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sbout to be republished. It will be revised 
by the right hon. gentleman. 

Mr. THEODORE Manrrin intends to collect 
the translations of Heine’s Lieder into Low- 
land Scotch, which he has printed in Blackwood's 
Magazine, and to publish them, with some addi- 
tions, in a separate volume, which Messrs. 
Blackwood will issue. 

Rarka, “the Queen of the Bulgarians,” 
whose sad story was told by Mr. McGahan in 
one of the earliest of his letters to the Daily 
News on the Bulgarian atrocities, has lately 
published a pamphlet on her sufferings, She 
now resides in Russia. 

Mr. SKELTON, best known by his nom de 
plume of “Shirley,” intends to reprint some 
more ‘ Nugze Critic’ from the magazines. 

Dr. Hitt Burton is hard at work on his 
history of the reign of good Queen Anne, and 
proposes publishing the book at Christmas. 

CyprioTe literature is rapidly increasing, 
and people are getting beyond the stage when 
somebody remembered that St. Paul once 
preached in the island, and announced his dis- 
covery in the papers. Messrs. Macmillan & 
(Co. have in preparation, and will publish in 
September, a volume on the history and present 
condition of Cyprus, by Mr. R. Hamilton Lang, 
late H.B.M. Consul in the island. Mr. Lang 
has contributed a paper on the subject of 
Cyprus to the August number of Macmillan. 
We may add that under the title of ‘New 
Greece,’ Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin will 
shortly issue a volume by Mr. Lewis Sargeant, 
which will comprise a survey of the actual 
condition of the country at the present day 
and its history during the past few years. 
The work will be illustrated by two specially 
prepared maps. 


\ Me W. Sr. C. BoscawEn has discovered 
among the contract tablets in the British 
Museum two documents of great interest to 
geometricians. Attached to two terra-cotta 
tablets containing deeds of sale of estates near 
Babylon, Mr. Boscawen found two neatly-drawn 
plans of the estates in question. The first of 
these is a deed relating to the sale of some 
land which took place towards the latter end 
of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar. It repre- 
sents an estate of about eight and a half acres 
in area, and bounded on the northern side by 
the canal of the goddess Banituo. The names 
of the owners of all the adjacent lands are 
given, and the greatest care is taken in giving 
the dimensions of these plots of land. The 
whole is divided into three pairs of parallelo- 
grams, and check dimensions are taken to test 
the accuracy of the work. A semicircular 
portion on the east side is most carefully mea- 
sured, both radius and circumference being 
given, The second plan is unfortunately in a 
mutilated condition, but the remaining por- 
tions show the same care and neatness as is 





fond in the perfect one. The deed of sale 
m this second document is written on the 
teverse of the tablet, and is dated in the reign 
of Darius Hystaspes. The value of these 
documents as bases by which to fix both the 
lunar and area measures in use in Babylonia is 
very great. Both these documents form por- 
ons of the now well-known series of the 
ijibi tablets. Mr. Boscawen hopes shortly to 
Wblish these documents, accompanied by fac- 
‘miles of the plans and translations of the 
iteds relating to them. 








A CaLenDaR will be published in the end 
of next September, giving an account of the 
organizations for the extension of University 
teaching, in connexion with the University of 
Cambridge, in various towns. The Calendar 
will contain the lists of lectures and lecturers 
from the commencement of University Local 
Lectures in 1873, with lists of those who have 
obtained Certificates from the University of 
Cambridge ; the rules and regulations of the 
Syndicate appointed by the University to 
superintend the work; the annual Report of 
the Syndicate; schemes of lectures for the 
coming session; specimens of examination 
papers ; regulations for Local Examinations ; 
memorials presented to the University in 
favour of the affiliation of Local Colleges ; and 
other matter. 


TuHE first thousand of Lieut. Conder’s ‘ Tent 
Work in Palestine ’ is exhausted, and a second 
edition is in the press. 

Messrs. Cassett, PEttER & GALPIN have 
in the press a book on ‘'l'he Landed Interests 
and the Supply of Food,’ by Mr. James Caird, 
C.B., F.R.S., which will shortly be ready. 

WE are requested to state that Dr. Abel 
will shortly publish an explanatory reply to 
Mr. Le Page Renouf’s critique of his ‘ Koep- 
tische Untersuchungen.’ 

Ir is said that several of the Bishops con- 
sidered the exclusion of reporters from the 
Lambeth Conference quite unnecessary, 
nothing having been said in the course of the 
discussions which there was any object in 
keeping from the public eye. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury has appointed Messrs. Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin to be the publishers of the 
Official Report. It will be issued next 
week, 

Tue rooms and library of the South London 
Working Men’s College will be opened as a 
“free public reading room and library” on 
October Ist next, and remain open every week- 
day, during suitable hours, so long as the ex- 
penses, estimated at 200/. per year, are pro- 
vided by local contributions. The manage- 
ment will be under the control of a local com- 
mittee, and the funds will be quite distinct 
from the funds of the college; but there will 
be no restriction as to age or sex, the rooms 
and books, &c., being freely at the service of 
any to whom they are useful. 


Tue Library of the late Rev. John Wood 
Warter, B.D., son-in-law of Robert Southey, 
was sold by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & 
Hodge last week, and produced 1,077/. 19s. 


Tne trustees of the William Salt Library at 
Stafford not having any funds at their disposal 
for printing a catalogue of that collection, 
the proprietors of the Staffordshire Advertiser 
have consented to publish an Index-Catalogue, 
in weekly sections, in that journal. 

Mr. W.H. James, M.P., is about to publish 
the speech on the war at the Cape which he 
recently delivered in the debate on Mr. 
McArthur’s motion for inquiry into the subject 
of native law. 

Capt. Sir Georce Brppiecomse, R.N., 
whose death has recently been announced, left 
behind him his autobiography, a great por- 
tion of which had been corrected for press. 
The work will be published by Messrs. Chap- 
man & Hall. Sir George served on the coast 
of Syria in 1840, and in the Baltic in 1854. 





Mr. C. Roacn SmirtH is preparing a me- 
moir on Roman leaden coffins. Where possi- 
ble, information will be given of the size and 
shape of the coffins, the position in which they 
were found lying, their depth below the sur- 
face, and the size of the skeletons contained in 
them. 


‘ SELECTIONS FROM ABERDEEN LITERATURE 
is the title of a volume published a few days ago 
by Mr. Lewis Smith, of Aberdeen. It consists 
of contributions to the Aberdeen Magazine— 
printed in that periodical nearly halfa century 
ago—by Dr. John Hill Burton, Mr. John 
Ramsay—formerly editor of the Aberdeen 
Journal and an occasional contributor to 
Blackwood’s Magazine—and others. 


Our Lisbon Correspondent writes, July 23, 
1878 :— 

“The library of the late Prof. Soromenho, which 
was very well selected although small, and con- 
tained many valuable works on history, archeology, 
heraldry, and other'subjects in which the Professor 
was versed, has been bought by the Portuguese 
government. I believe a much larger sum was 
given than the books would have fetched in a sale ; 
and this seems a thoughtful and handsome way of 
assisting the Professor's widow. He died poor and 
in debt.” 

A ‘History of France, from the First Revo- 
lution to the Fall of the Empire,’ by Mr. H. 
Van Laun, will shortly be published. The work 
will be in two volumes. 


Tue death is announced of A. von Varn- 
hagen, author of a History of Brazil, and Bra- 
zilian Envoy at the Austrian Court. He be- 
longed to the same family as Varnhagen von 
Ense. 


Tue death of Dr. Blochmann, of Calcutta, is 
announced. 

A CoRRESPONDENT writes:— 

“Tt is a curious fact thet the title of a little 
volume of poems just published by Miss Robinson, 
‘A Handful of Honeysuckles,’ was used three cen- 
turies ago for a book of a very different type, al- 
beit also a collection of verse. In 1585, William 
Hunnis published his ‘ Handful of Honeysuckles,’ 
being a collection of metrical translations of the 
Athanasian Creed.” 

ARRANGEMENTS are completed for the 
weekly issue, early in September, of a Conser- 
vative penny newspaper for South London. 


Mr. RAVENsHAW has drawn our attention 
to an epitaph included in his ‘ Antiente 
Epitaphes’ (reviewed last week) which we 
had not observed. This is of the date 1592, 
to John Morgan, at Knook, in Wilts. The 
deceased is distinctly prayed for :— 

“Of your cheriti praye for y® soule of John 
Morgan, gentleman, and Elnor his wife, with all 
thaire progenitors and all Chriastians, Amen. 
Which John decesed the vi daye of April in the 
yeare of our Lord 1592.” 

A very curious and important epitaph; as 
Mr. Ravenshaw says, “probably the latest 
instance of ‘ praye for y° sowle.’” 


Mr. A. M. M. Srepman, B.A., Wadham 
College, Oxon, is going to publish, in September, 
a volume on ‘Oxford: its Social and Intel- 
lectual Life, with Remarks and Hints on 
Expenses, the Examinations, the Selection of 
Books,’ &ec. 

Tue publication of a Library edition of the 
prose and poetical works of Mr. Edwin Waugh, 
to which we alluded some time ago, is now 
formally announced by Messrs. Abel Heywood 
& Son, of Manchester. A number of gentle- 
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men, chiefly members of the Manchester Lite- 
rary Club, have purchased from Mr. Waugh the 
right to publish his works for a period, and the 
forthcoming edition, which is to be completed 
in ten volumes with illustrations, is to be 
issued under the auspices of these gentlemen, 
who are termed the ‘‘ Waugh Copyright Com- 
mittee.” A large-paper impression which will 
be limited in number, will be printed of each 
volume. 


Kr1ne’s CoLtEcE, CAMBRIDGE, has just erected 
a new school house for itschoristers. Till lately, 
the choristers in the variouschoirs at Cambridge, 
numbering nearly one hundred, have beentaken 
from the town, from want of arrangements for 
boarding them. The vacancies in the King’s 
College Choir are now thrown open to public 
competition, and as the board and education 
are free they form an addition of some sixteen 
school scholarships (of the value of 60/. or 70/. 
a year each), to the increasing number of such 
educational helps and endowments. One or 
two other colleges may possibly follow this 
example and a joint school may perhaps be 
formed. 


Mr. Epwarps, M.P. for Weymouth, offered 
four special prizes for the best essays on ‘‘ The 
Industries of Dorset.” There were twelve 
competitors, the judges being the Rev. T. 
Russell Wright, M.A., and the Rev. H. 
Everett. The winner of the first prize is Mr. 
W. H. Bradley, of Dorchester, a reporter on 
the Dorset County Chronicle. The competition 
was restricted to Dorset, and was in connexion 
with the Industrial Exhibition at Weymouth, 
opened last week by Lord Eldon. 


THE Rev. C. H. H. Wright, of Trinity 
College, Dublin, late Bampton Lecturer, is 
preparing a critical edition of the Chaldee 
text of the ‘Megillath Antiochos,’ or the 
history of the Maccabees, chiefly from MSS. 
in the Bodleian Library. 


THE Rev. Mackenzie E. C. Walcott is pre- 
paring a book which will contain a short 
history of the monasteries and religious houses 
of the kingdom before the Dissolution by 
Henry the Eighth. 

Ir will, perhaps, be interesting to our 
readers to know that the Heidelberg Univer- 
sity Library possesses the photographic plates 
of part of the Codex Palatinus Grecus 23, 
which is now in the National Library at Paris, 
and which contains the poems of Anacreon. 
We are authorized to state that a copy of this 
photographic reproduction, consisting of ninety- 
five pages, may be obtained directly from the 
Library at the price of 6/. It is unnecessary 
to dwell on the paleographical value of this 
publication. 


THE last fasciculus of the transactions of 
the German-Oriental Society contains an in- 
teresting essay on the origin of the old Persian 
cuneiform character, by Dr. Deecke. The 
author comes to the conclusion that the Persian 
alphabet (or rather syllabary) is not derived 
from the Medic, or another more recent 
Anarian syllabary, but directly from the old 
Anarian one. Most of the signs, Dr. Deecke 
says, approach to the old Babylonian charac- 
ters. In that case the Persian culture would 
be much older than that of the Medes and 
the Assyrians, 


THE new novel by Mr. Henry James, junior, 


Atlantic Monthly, will be published at the 
end of August by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
Masor-GENERAL BABBAGE requests us to 
say that he will be glad of the loan of letters 
written by the late Mr. C. Babbage, F.R.S. 
The letters will be copied, and returned to the 
owners. General Babbage’s address is Dainton 
House, New Bromley. 
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Principles of Machine Construction ; being an 
Application of Geometrical Drawing for the 
Representation of Machinery. By Edward 
Tomkins, Edited by Henry Evers, LL.D. 
2 vols. Text and 4to. Plates. Collins’s 
Advanced Science Series. (Collins, Sons 
& Co.) 

In almost all mechanical books the question 
of the line where the limit is to be drawn 
between book teaching and oral and practical 
instruction comes to the fore. There is little 
doubt that, in the early history of engineering 
in England, the share of the writer was 
but small. His first acknowledged admis- 
sion to the function of an instructor was 
in the description and definition of important 
works actually executed. Of course no ques- 
tion can arise of the value of a good record. 
Again, with reference to the investigation of 
formulz, the tabulation of experiments, and the 
like, the pen is admitted to be essential to the 
mechanical teacher. When we come to direc- 
tions as to certain things, which a man must not 
only be taught how to do but shown how to do, 
the service which the writer can perform is more 
questionable. Or rather, it may be said, that 
special quality which enables a man to be 
clear, luminous, exhaustive, and exact, without 
being cumbrous and tedious, is extremely rare. 
It is probably rather to this reason than to 
any truth in the ordinary prejudice about the 
conflict of theory and practice, that the usual 
failure of books which attempt to perform the 
functions of the living teacher may, for the 
most part, be ascribed. 

The little work on the principles of machine 
construction, which we regret to have to an- 
nounce as a posthumous publication, is a very 
favourable instance of a teaching-book ; that is, 
of a volume which would be a very useful 
vade mecum for a lecturer on mechanical draw- 
ing, and from which, even in the absence of the 
teacher, the self-instructing student would be 
able by patient study to attain the information 
necessary for understanding and for construct- 
ing the drawing of a complex piece of machinery. 
Viewed in this light, that of the teaching with- 
out the teacher, which, though laborious and 
slow, is invaluable as matter of intellectual 
discipline, we have but one serious fault to 
find with the work. The plates, as to the 
mode of producing which the editor is silent, 
although fairly explanatory of the text, 
cannot be said to “supply good drawing copies 
for advanced students in science and art 
classes.” There is a want of the clear incisive 
beauty which should characterize a mechanical 
drawing, and on which (whether rightly or 
not) engineers are wont to pride themselves as 
being somewhat in advance of their brother, 
the architectural draughtsman. This want of 


clearness is due, we conceive, rather to the 
use of a cheap method of reproduction 





‘The Europeans,’ now appearing in the 


than to lack of skill in the draughtsman. 
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by completing the survey of the eastern 
font ie ase weet: | to Suez, and 


j to the Valley of the Nile. 

5 map, thus laboriously made, on a scale of 
about nine inches to a degree of latitude, extends 
from about lat. 30° and a half (in one part) to lat 24° 
at-Asouan, on the Nile, and a little further south in 
‘e desert beyond Berenice, on the Red Sea ; and 
contains all the desert between the Nile and the 
Red Sea to Berenice, as well as the Fydom and 
all the oases of the African, or Lybian, desert, ex- 
cept the oasis of Amon—the whole forming a map 
of about five feet square ; besides separate maps 
on a different scale of the Fydom, the Natron 
lakes, and also of the Bahr-bela-ma, The map of 
Egypt and its deserts, thus completed, was placed, 
upwards of forty-five years ago, in the hands of 
Mr. Arrowsmith on his giving a promise to pub- 
lish it “within that year” !—while at the same 
time Sir Gardner Wilkinson lent him his large 
mass of geological and other scientific and natural 
history notes of the two deserts, The whole of 
these (map and notes) are—from the unbusiness- 
like habits of Mr. Arrowsmith—not as yet to be 
found, although year by year, as long as he lived, 
his promise was repeated, but—only to be broken ! 
That a map of the size described must ultimately 
be found we cannot but believe. 

Meanwhile, fortunately for the interests of 

graphical knowledge, Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
illustrated a paper, ‘On the Levels of the Nile,’ 
by sections of the principal mountain ranges of 
the Eastern desert, as well as some of the elevated 
plateaus of the Lybian desert, showing the hollows 
or depressions which form its oases. On these 
sections, and on his characteristically brief jour- 
nals of those years, we must for the present 
chiefly depend for the real features of those 
wondrous mountain ranges, whose primitive rocks 
have upreared themselves through their superin- 
cumbent plateaus of limestone; and of the 
frequent wadis—sometimes valleys, sometimes 
mere torrent beds—which intersect the desert, 
and conduct its waters (whether of rain or of 
springs) towards the Nile on the one hand, or 
towards the Red Sea on the other, and foster 
the vegetation which enables the Arab tribes to 
find sustenance for their animals of the chase— 
the gazelle, the kebsh (or mountain sheep), the 
tdytal (thew taytal), the long-eared hare (like that 
of the ancient Egyptian sculptures), the partridge, 
the sand grouse (a Pterccles, but differing from the 
P, melanogaster of Upper Egypt), &c., as well as 
pasture, occasionally, for their camels, and con- 
stantly for their flocks, besides wood for their 
watch-fires or for cooking purposes; and, in fact, 
in the words of Sir Gardner Wilkinson, wherever 
the superincumbent limestone is removed, water 
(sometimes indeed salt, but more usually fresh) is 
mffered to find its way to the surface; the presence 
of vegetable and animal life being the invariable 
result, of both which Sir Gardner Wilkinson made 
4 large collection of drawings in the eastern 
desert, 

Dr. Schweinfurth has been sketching and 
sitveying such portions of it as he has passed 
through, and it is to be hoped his may 

more fortunate than were Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson’s more patient labours. Meanwhile, 
hé will, doubtless, be anxious to correct such 
ors as may have crept into the small sketch 
map he has given in the Atheneum of July 6th. 
map extends, as your readers will remember, 
from about 26° to 30° long., and something more 
than from 31° to 34° of lat., covering, in fact, 
the same ground as the published route 


"| Wap of Sir Gardner Wilkinson, yet varying in 


Some particulars from his, as a reference to the 


his oa both of the early and the late explorer will 
W 


Some of the names are misspelt, as Myoskormas 
and Gebel Sert, for Myos Hormos and Gebel E’Zayt 
\e mountain of oil, so called from its abounding 
pp czcleum) ; but some appear to arise from the 

culty of placing the right vowels in an Arabic 


4 Word, unless the ear has been accustomed to its 


delicate intonation by long and intimate associa- 


tion with the pure Arab of the desert, and which 
is so utterly different from the coarser sounds of 
the negro and other African tribes. 

With regard to the Wadi Arabah, which Dr. 
Schweinfurth describes as being “ quite equal to the 
Valley of the Nile in width,” it is difficult to say 
what the width of the “meandering” Valley of the 
Nile may be. It is, however, exceedingly narrow, 
but, as exactness is all important in such matters, 
it may be roughly stated that the extremest width 
of the Wadi Arabah, namely, its debouch into the 
Gulf of Suez, extends from the termination of 
Gebel Aboo Derraje on the north to Zaffardoa on 
the south, that is to say, about half a degree of 
latitude, or about the width of the Valley of the 
Nile (or part of the delta) reaching from Wardan 
to El Menair, which lie something more than a 
quarter of a degree north of Cairo. This descrip- 
tion, however, conveys no information, the whole 
of the valley being of a character entirely unlike 
that of the Valley of the Nile—an irrigated and 
waving line of cultivated land which follows the 
course of that river from south to north; while 
the short and broad Wadi Arabah lies bare and 
open, running almost due west and east. 

Taking a parallel of, say, 28° 3’ to 29° }’ N. lat., 
we find, to speak in general terms, that after the 
termination of the irrigated land of the Valley of 
the Nile we reach the Hadjer, or “edge of the 
desert,” the gradual and stony slope, in part capable 
of being cultivated, and in ancient times considered 
especially suitable for the growth of vines for the 
manufacture of wine, and which was personified by 
the old Egyptians under the title of Nephthys, or 
the “ Sister Goddess,” who formed one of the mystic 
triad of Osiris (or the rising of the Nile), Isis (or 
the irrigated lands), and Nephthys, the “ confines,” 
“shore,” or “ending” of the land of Egypt. Be- 
yond the actual Hdjer the gradual ascent continues 
until a table-land of limestone is reached; from 
which descend on either side ravines formed 
by torrents, as well as larger wadis, those 
on the one side running westward to the 
Nile, on the other eastward to the Gulf of 
Suez and the Red Sea. In the latitudes above 
mentioned this limestone height bears, to the north 
of Wadi Arabah, the name of the Northern Gebel 
Kalldla, and to the south of the valley that of the 
Southern Gebel Kalldla, that is to say, “ the Cita- 
del of God” (Kala-t-Allah), a glorious name when 
we consider how—highest of the land about that 
part—it looks out on the one hand to the western 
and far distant Valley of the Nile, and on the 
other, at a distance of thirty to fifty miles, to the 


sea. 

It should not, however, be spelt Galala, which 
alters its meaning, for though the Ka inclines to 
the sound of g, yet the letter g itself, if written, is 
sounded soft, as in Gebel, Gemal, &., though in 
Ghrain the letter & is sounded hard, as in Ghrarib, 
&e. 

It is greatly to be deplored that Dr. Schwein- 
furth should give “fancy” mames, such as 
“Lyceum Valley,” “Hyrax Valley,” &., in a 
country where—as is the case with primitive 
people—every smallest wadi or even ravine has 
its name, and that too a name usually describing 
its actual situation or circumstances, Such, for 
instance, is the case with a spot about half way 
between Benisouef and the convent of St. Anthony 
(Dayr Antonios), called Genneb el Attush (properly 
Ginndyal-t-el Attush), the ‘“‘ Garden of Thirst,” a 
place where the traveller is most likely to begin to 
feel the want of water, both in going and return- 
ing. Om Am Yessur (or Dayr Am Yessur) is so 
called from the number of yessur trees (Moringa 
aptera) growing in it. Thwundebug, or, more pro- 
perly Téndthaba, takes its name from the abund- 
ance of téndthob trees (Sodada decidua) there 
flourishing ; for in the desert this becomes a large 
and woody tree, while in the Nile Valley it isa 
weak and trailing bush, without any leading shoot. 
And, amidst countless others, the Wadi Ghurdi 
obtains its name from the prevalence there of the 
ghurdi, or gcdrdthee (Ochrademus baccatus). 

While speaking of plants, I must not omit to 





mention that Dr. Schweinfurth speaks of the vege- 


tation of the eastern desert in the following words : 
—“ The vegetation met within them” (the wadis of 
the eastern desert) “is sometimes sporadic, at 
others ephemeral or continuous.” This statement 
is, however, at variance with the accepted ideas of 
the vegetation of the dry, clear atmosphere of the 
eastern desert, and the great French work goes so 
far as to say :—“ Une classe de végétaux manque 
presque totalement en Egypte;....et quill a 
nommée cryptogramie, .... ces plantes aiment 
toutes lombre épaisse des foréts et la fratcheur 
perpétuelle qui y régne..... Le soleil ardent de 
été les desséche. .... L’Ezypte, par son climat, 
par son sol nu et brilé, ne peut leur convenir en 
aucune maniére ; aussi n’en trouve-t-on dans ce 
pays qu’un nombre infiniment petit.” Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson has, however, amongst his drawings of 
the plants of the Egyptian deserts—which will, I 
trust, before long be published—three specimens 
of those excessively rare plants, fungi of the eastern 
desert ; and he also met with a lichen, which, un- 
fortunately, he was not able to draw, but of which 
he gave a dried specimen to the British Museum. 

The name of the majestic Gebel Ghrdrib, the 
highest point in the eastern desert, is derived from 
Ghrarb, “the west,” and signifies “the setter” 
(i.¢., of the sun) ; and it is so called because, to a 
spectator on that part of the desert lying east of it, 
the sun is hidden some time before it really sets, 
Its height, however, is not so great as it ap 
to Dr. Schweinfurth, who remarks that “ the ex- 
cessive amount of refraction” in this climate 
“must vitiate any results of trigonometrical mea- 
surement,” and that, therefore, “the altitudes 
given” (he is alluding to Nares’s chart) “are 
throughout too low”; and he therefore considers 
Gebel Ghrarib to be 8,000 feat high. 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s measurements were, 
however, not merely made by “trigonometrical 
instruments,” every result of the actual survey 
being, as regarded heights, verified by barometrical 
pressure, and, wherever possible, by the boiling 
point of water. The accuracy which was an 
actual part of the character of Sir Gardner Wil- 
kinson could never rest content with uncertain 
or chance measurements, and when he gives 5,900 
feet as the greatest height of this mountain, it will 
not be found to be higher, 

When Dr. Schweinfurth has made further ex- 
amination of the desert in question he will with- 
out doubt withdraw the remark “‘ that the ancient 
Egyptians appear to have known less about this 
region than we do” (an assertion which rather con- 
tradicts his earlier remark, that the tract between 
the Nile and the Red Sea had been “ previously 
hardly touched upon by explorers”). He will 
find, as Sir Gardner Wilkinson did, that this is 
disproved by the quantity of Egyptian, as well as 
Greek and Roman, buildings and other antiquities 
scattered throughout its length and breadth. He 
would change his opinion if he saw the mass of 
hieroglyphical drawings copied by Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson in this region. And, in fact, his first 
journey into it was undertaken not for the pur- 
pose of mapping, but for copying its hieroglyphical 
and other inscriptions, which makes his journal of 
1823 one even more of archeological than geo- 
graphical interest. He carried instruments with 
him for determining the bearings of various ruins. 
With regard to Gebel Dokkan, “the mountain of 
smoke” (so called probably from the number of 
furnaces used there in Roman time for the sharpen- 
ing and tempering the tools of the men engaged 
in quarrying porphyry), was called by the 
Romans Porphyritis Mons, and it is not easy, 
to see why Dr. Schweinfurth says, speaking of one 
of its valleys “which I have named Porphyrites.’ 
Of thiscuriously-shaped mountain range Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson says, “At Gebel Dokkan we had the 
satisfaction of seeing ruins of some extent” (these 
ruins, as he adds in a note, were first visited in 
modern times by his friend Mr. Burton in the 
year 1822, the same year in which Mr. Burton 
also rediscovered the ruins of Myos Hormos, the 
once great port from which all this magnificent 
porphyry was shipped for Rome); “of viewing 





those vast quarries from which Rome took so 
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many superb pieces of porphyry to “adorn her 
baths and porticoes ; of contemplating the labour 
and expense incurred in making so many fine 
roads, which cross the mountain in all directions ; 
of walking in the streets and houses of the old 
inhabitants of an ancient town ; and, above all, of 
finding a temple in the midst of a now deserted 
and uninhabitable valley. The chief difficulty in 
working these quarries was the want of water. 
It was removed by sinking two wells, one of 
which must have cost immense labour, being a 
shaft of about fifteen feet in diameter, sunk in the 
solid porphyry rock. It is now impossible to 
judge of its depth, being much filled up with 
earth, but there is still some distance to the 
spring. The actual depth of that part where it is 
solid rock is thirty-eight feet, and much more 
must be allowed for a good supply of water... . 
The other well is more filled up, being altogether 
only twenty-two feet deep, with a diameter of fifteen 
feet... . At the north end” (of the town) “is a 
square, around which seem to have been shops, 
where they worked small porphyry mortars, 
judging from the number of unfinished ones we 
found in them.” This extract is followed by 
many additional particulars of these most interest- 
ing ruins, which space obliges me to omit. And 
here also Sir Gardner Wilkinson found a Greek 
inscription of the time of Hadrian, in which the 
sigma has the ancient form of 2, while the 2 is 
formed thus—w. 

The geological features of the eastern desert, 
though worthy of the fullest detail, must be 
hastily passed over. 

The primitive range begins and joins the 
secondary hills about lat. 28° 26’. In lat. 28° 10’, 
passing Gebel Ghrarib, the before - mentioned 
highest peak of the desert, the section assumes 
quite a different character. 

In the interior of the desert, about lat. 28° 40’, 
begins a range of primitive mountains, which 
continue thence in a direction nearly parallel to 
the sea even to Abyssinia. As these go south- 
wards they increase in breadth, branching off to 
the westward after passing the latitude of Kos- 
sayr, then cross the Nile in the vicinity of 
Asouan. The principal primitive rocks in the 
Maizee desert are the above-mentioned porphy- 
ries, various granites, serpentines, and other for- 
mations of a similar character. In the Abdbdeh 
desert, which lies south of the Kossayr road, the 
Breccia verde—slates—and micaceous, taleose, 
and other schists occur. In the gold mines of 
ancient Egypt, situated in the Bishdree desert, the 
quartz veins run in an argillaceous schist. Along 
the west, generally at a short distance from the 
sea, is another range of low limestone hills, This 
borders the primitive ridge to the east, as the 
other limestones do to the west, the lofty peaks of 
granite and other primitive mountains being 
thrust up between them like the vertebree of the 
huge “back-bone” of the desert, the highest 
being, as before said, Gebel Ghrarib. The junc- 
tion of the limestone and sandstone in the Madzee 
desert takes place at about lat. 28° 42’, to the 
south of the Dayr Bolos (the Convent of St. Paul), 
and the primitive rocks begin a few miles further 
down. In lat. 28° occurs the Gebel E’ Zayt (the 
mountain of oil) on the Red Sea, and in lat. 27° 
is the great range of Om-mum Fayda, which is 
about 500 feet high. 

A little above Esné, about lat. 25° 10’, the sand- 
stones approach the Nile on the east bank. Some- 
what further south they cross the river near 
Edfoo, whence they continue on either bank ; and 
at Silsilis are the quarries from which the sand- 
stone used in the temples of Eyypt was taken. 
Fourteen miles above Ombos, and on the eastern 
bank, the granites again appear ; and at Asouan, 
fourteen miles further south, they cross the river 
to the Lybian desert. 

It would be interesting to know whether Dr. 
Schweinfurth himself saw the hyrax feed on the 
wood of the ghurdi, its usual food being, besides 
grass, the seed pods, &c., of the various acacias and 
other trees. CaroLinE WILKINSON. 


*,* Dr. Schweinfurth is not responsible for the 





little sketch-map accompanying his paper. We 
merely added it in order to enable our readers 
more readily to follow the Doctor’s narrative. 
Myoskormas, in the text, is clearly a misprint for 
Myos Hormos, but as respects other names referred 
to by Lady Wilkinson (whose own spelling we 
have retained throughout her most interesting 
letter), Dr. Schweinfurth, who is a fair Arabic 
scholar, will no doubt be able to justify himself. 
That gentleman’s geographical explorations in the 
Arabian Desert of Egypt are certainly thorough. 
The trip described in the Atheneum of July 6th, 
1878, is the third of that kind made by Dr. Schwein- 
furth, but several more trips will have to be made 
before it will be possible to construct a fairly cor- 
rect map of that part of Africa. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


Tue latest exploration of Lake Mwutan or 
Albert Nyanza has tended considerably to reduce 
its dimensions as hitherto laid down on our maps. 
Sir Samuel Baker had abstained from drawing its 
southern limit, as his knowledge of it was confined 
to the north-eastern shore. Romolo Gessi’s circum- 
navigation of the lake, several years after, laid 
down its southern limit in about 0° 50’ N. latitude. 
Subsequently Stanley, who claims to have hit 
upon a large expanse of water about 0° 25’ N. 
latitude, assumed this to be a gulf of Lake Albert, 
which he was of opinion stretched for about a 
degree further to the south-west. But Col. Mason 
Bey, of the Egyptian staff, who circumnavigated it 
last year, has shown that its shape is different and 
its dimensions even smaller than were supposed 
by Gessi. Mason Bey not only made a compass 
survey of the lake, but checked this work by 
four astronomical determinations, one at the mouth 
of the Murchison Nile, two at each of the southern 
angles of the lake, and one on the eastern shore. 
According to this survey, which must be assumed 
to be the most trustworthy information we possess, 
theshape of the lake is that of a rectangle rather than 
of an ellipsoid, as supposed by Gessi, and wider 
towards the north and narrower towards the south 
than he made it out to be. Mason Bey agrees 
with Gessi in the belief that no large river dis- 
charges itself into the lake at its southern ex- 
tremity, and that no communication there exists 
with any other large lake. But Mason Bey lays 
down the southern limits in Jat. 1° 10’, which is 
considerably further north than Gessi. 

On this subject Signor F. Cardon puts forward 
some thoughtful remarks in the June Bollettino 
of the Italian Geographical Society. He suggests 
the possibility of Lake Albert being simply a back- 
water or reservoir of the Murchison or Victoria 
Nile—an idea which has been already put forward 
by others, but which he supports with more cogent 
arguments. This theory, he points out, would 
account for the varying dimensions of the lake, 
and would point to the possibility of Stanley’s 
gulf being a sort of further backwater, brought 
into occasional communication with Lake Albert 
during the rainy season. The whole geography of 
this region well deserves exhaustive investigation, 
for it appears to us that the supposed isolation of 
the Tanganyika from the basin of Lake Albert is 
as yet far from being satisfactorily proved. 

At a recent meeting of the German African 
Society, 4007. were voted to the International 
Society at Brussels, Dr. Bruckener is to be sent 
to the Congo, to join Herr Schiitte, from whom 
favourable reports and valuable maps have been 
received. 

Dr. Otto Finsch, the ornithologist, will start this 
autumn for Micronesia. His expenses will be 
paid by the Berlin Academy. 

Ford’s Spanish Handbook revised by another 
hand suggests the tragedy of ‘ Hamlet,’ the character 
of the Prince of Denmark being omitted. Ford 
was thoroughly English in his ideas and feelings, 
so furiously ‘‘ Wellingtonian,” anti-French and 
anti-Spanish, and he seasoned his historical and 
bibliographical information with such insular 
prejudices, that he is hardly a safe guide for the 
present generation. Much that may have been true 
of Spain and the Spaniards when he resided in the 
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BENE — 
country and wrote has now become out of date and “The firs 
inaccurate. The present edition which Mr. Murrg: graph 
sends us of the Handbook for Spain has been co w ea ( 
fully and most competently revised by, we belie blished 
our correspondent at Madrid, Don Juan Facundo a hical ¢ 
Riaiio, and although compressed into one hand oriliished 
volume, nothing of moment or importance to pe at t 
travellers in the Spain of 1878 has been overlooked / Korpathia 
or omitted. Much of that antiquarian and biblio. | and cout 
graphical by-play which is so interesting ang ublished 
amusing in Ford’s first edition (which, by the fi h Té't 
way, extended into two volumes, with “ cancel” ro 2 We 
sufficient to have filled a third) has been omitted 
without curtailing any necessary or useful informa. EXHIBI 
tion. The routes have been recast; the lumberi 
diligencia, with its adalantero and zagal, has been 
superseded by railway accommodation which { Tue sci 
embraces every important city, and has rendered } ment have 
obsolete the notice of 1845 that “the Peninsular fifty skulls 
steamer from Southampton arrives at Corunna in [ and M. Jt 
about seventy-two hours, when a Royal Mail runs to objects fr 
the capital in three days and a half, vid Lugo and | Grimaldi, 
Benavente.” The introductory chapters have been Ujfalvy te 
rewritten, and that upon Spanish literature ig | Wienner | 
especially full and accurate and brought down to Upttery (7 
the day, Mr. Mew’s admirable article upon Quevedo, } grrangeme! 
in a recent number of the Gentleman’s Magazine, | much toge' 
being alluded to. The chapter treating of Spanish | several diff 
Art has been revised and mainly rewritten by | strictly sc 
Mr., now Sir A., Layard. Sefior Riuiio, by the ] would hav: 
omission of irrelevant matter, has made space for | kind toget 
some of the more interesting chapters from Ford’s | 74 is a rec 
‘Gatherings in Spain,’ “one of the happiest | ment, 
productions of their lamented and talented f We now 
author.” The first (1845) edition of Ford is countries | 
now scarce and should be reprinted, for many }Hungary at 
would enjoy, as Douglas Jerrold did, its varied §, “co-ordi 
and quaint out-of-the-way erudition, albeit he f e¢hnograph 
meted to the Spaniard of forty years since scant Hungary st 
social justice and hated all Frenchmen. celts and 

We have received tho ‘Seventeenth Annual § Benedikt s 
Report on the Vital Statistics of Queensland, for inhabiting 
the year 1876, prepared by Mr. Henry Jordan, the Jcoarse bla 
Registrar-General of the colony. The information §bone, and 
furnished is far more detailed than that supplied exhibited | 
with reference to the United Kingdom; but we jat Laibach 
fancy that if the Registrar had to deal with twenty [is filled w: 
millions, instead of the 187,200 who now inhabit  Attersee. 
thé colony, he would be less communicative, A fshoulderbai 
remark on the Chinese immigrants is not very [stati, &c., ¢ 
flattering to this country. The great majority of fnear Leobe 
them, we are told, can both read and write, “while J Warmbran: 
there is reason to believe that an increasing pro Ytumulus of 
portion of our immigrants from Great Britain are fof Science: 
in this respect inferior to those coming from China” }Eister egg: 
A most interesting Meteorological Report, by Mr. some photo 
Edm. MacDonnell, is appended to the Report. It fand Indust 
furnishes information more or less ample with Jbwidery 
reference to forty-nine stations, that given for the funcient Pol 
three principal stations, Brisbane, Cape Moreton, foontribute ; 
and Toowoomba, leaving little, if anything, to be gand costum 
desired. In the able discussion of the tabular [History of 
statements the Government Observer draws atten- of Ethnolog 
tion to what he calls a cycle of temperature. The famanged ex 
mean temperature at Brisbane was 71°9° in 1868, bracelet, br 
it then steadily decreased down to 69 2° in 1872, find a pot 
but since then has again increased up to 708 fblick earth: 
in 1876. let, but nc 

The Rev. J. Lawson’s ‘Geography of the County fl the Ant 
of Westmoreland, adapted to the New Code, is flibition of 
one of a series of county geographies now being #Bulgaria (81 
published by Messrs, Collins. The information it Joatributior 
contains can be trusted, and the map is neatly loch, of V 
printed ; but this kind of home geography must frases of Lo 
not be confounded with what is understood in [Pmamentati 
Germany by the term Heimathskunde, a subject, fddels of _ 
or rather method, of instruction which might be fam buildi: 
introduced with great advantage into our elemeD- The Rus: 
tary schools. But where are the teachers, portant, an 
are these ever-changing “Codes” likely to call fPoiété Im 
them into existence ? eles d’A nt 

From Mr. Stanford we have received = minent 
roughly indicating the territorial changes cau pures. in 
in European Turkey and Armenia by the pe tone wot 
of Berlin ; from Messrs. Dulaua revised and much BMped, som 
improved edition of Baedeker’s excellent Guide to J, the for 


London. 


iding bet 





a — 
nd t volume has appeared of an historico- 
= el description of Iceland by Kristian 
re- Kalund, containing Syd-og Vest-Fjaerdingerne, 
ve, plished in Danish at Copenhagen, a biblio- 
ado hical essay on geographical books written and 
dy plished in Hungary. Since 1873, the author 
to _ at the end of his interesting article, the 
ked 4 Karpathian Club, which is similar to the Alpine, 
lio- J gnd counts more than 1,500 members, has 
and § published four annuals, as well as a map of the 
the f high Tara, which is now made accessible for 
el” F tourists. a 
“9 EXHIBITION OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
ring AT PARIS. 
een Il. 
ich f Tue scientific missions of the French Govern- 
red | ment have made some valuable collections. Over 
ular | fifty skul!s from Algeria are sent by Dr. Saurey 
ain [and M. Jullien (72). The Mission Riviére sends 
sto | objects from the Grottes de Menton and de 
and | Grimaldi, Italy (73). The mission of Mr. de 
een | Ujfalvy to Kashgar and that of Mr. Charles 
» is | Wienner to Peru are represented by skulls and 
1 to b pottery (74). It is, perhaps, a defect in the 
edo, arrangements that the collections are kept too 
‘ine, | much together. Thus we find Peruvian skulls in 
nish | several different parts of the room, while the more 
by [strictly scientific plan, had it been practicable, 
the [would have been to bring all things of the same 
for [kind together. On the wall space adjoining case 
ord’s 74 is a reconstruction of a Peruvian place of inter- 
piest } ment. 
nied f We now come to the contributions of foreign 
d is Bcountries to the Exhibition. Those of Austria- 
hany [Hungary are considerable. Prof. Benedikt exhibits 
ried §, “co-ordinate Craniometer” as in use. Two 
he ethnographic maps of the Empire are shown. 
cant § Hungary supplies a case partly filled with bronze 
celts and partly with casts of brains (75). Dr. 
nual Benedikt sends also nearly 100 skulls of races 
) for Binhabiting the Empire (76, 77). Specimens of 
1, the coarse black pottery (78), implements in horn, 
ation @ bone, and stone (79), skulls and bones (80), are 
plied exhibited by the Provincial Museum of Carniola 
itwe jat Laibach and by Dr. M. Wilckens. A case (81) 
enty fis filled with objects from the lake dwellings at 
habit Attersee. An amber necklace, a large bronze 
. A shoulderband, and a number of skulls from Hall- 
very fitati, &c., are in case 82. Bronzes from a cemetery 
ity of uear Leobersdorff are in 83. Oa the wall, Count 
while §Wurmbrand shows iron and pottery from the 
ypro- Ytumulus of Rosswein in Steiermark. The Academy 
nate fof Sciences of Cracow exhibits a collection of 
nina.” J Lister eggs, with one of flints and bronzes, and 
y Mr. some photographs of costumes (84). The Technical 
It and Industrial Museum of Cracow exhibits em- 
with §bnidery by peasants of certain provinces of 
r the fancient Poland (85). Dr. Kopernicki and others 
reton, gontribute albums of photographs of Polish types 
to be fandcostumes, The Imperial Museum of Natural 
bular History of Vienna (Section of Anthropology and 
atten- of Ethnology) sends two skeletons from Hallstatt, 
The Jarranged exactly as found, one of them with bronze 
1868, fbrcelet, breast ornament, pin, girdle, and anklet, 
1872, §imd a pot containing shells; the other with two 


708 fblck earthenware urns and a small glass jar at the 


jounty fof the Anthropological and Ethnographical Ex- 
de) is Plibition of Austria, exhibits modern objects from 
being Bulgaria (86), and another case (87) is filled with 
tion I ‘ 
_ Much, of Vienna, sends three cases of prehistoric 
r mui 
od in #P™amentation ; also in the centre of the room are 
ibject, Models of Bohemian and Tyrolese dwellings and 
ht be Farm buildings. 

eme- 

, and 

o call PPoiété Impériale des Amis des Sciences Natu- 


4 map FMminent are models of eight colossal female 
paul sues in the Museum of Moscow, called the 
Tr tone women.” Not all appear to be fully 


mu 


ride to #M*, the forms of which vary in each case: all are 
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tet, but no ornaments. M. F. Kanitz, President 


tntributions from Count Wurmbrand. Dr. M 


sof Lower Austria, showing various forms of 


The Russian contributions are also very im- 
nt, and are due, for the most part, to the 


tues d’A nthropologie et d’Ethnographie of Moscow. 


“aped, some wearing only a headdress and neck- 


defined. A skeleton as found in a tumulus on 
the banks of the Setoune, not far from Moscow, 
adorned with a bronze collar, a necklace of beads, 
and a funeral vase ; a model of a tumulus on the 
Setoune, and another opened to show the position 
of the interments; and models of three tumuli 
from the Caucasus are in the centre of the same 
room. Fifty skulls from Finland occupy case 88 ; 
costumes are displayed in cases 89-91; stone 
implements, flint arrow-heads, flakes, &c., two 
mounted horns from a tumulus at Tchernegof, and 
objects of bronze, gold, and iron from various 
tumuli, in the collection of Prof. Samokvassof, 
occupy cases 9294; wax models of brains, case 
95; and six complete skeletons, 96, 97. The 
centre of the room containing these cases is 
occupied by a variety of full-size costume figures 
of great interest, and the wall by a series of masks 
illustrating Caucasian, Kalmuk, and Tzigane types 
of features. M. Aspelin contributes an archeeo- 
logical chart of Russia. 

Italy fills only two cases (98, 99), the principal 
exhibitor being Dr. Belucci ; Portugal, two cases 
(100, 101), but as yet the objects in them bear no 
labels or description whatever; England, five 
cases (102-6)—skulls from the collection of Dr. 
Barnard Davis and Mr. Lewis’s ingenious models 
of megalithic structions in 102; four skeletons 
from Dr. Barnard Davis’s collection in 103; two 
from the College of Surgeons, and one from the 
Anthropological Institute, with Mr. Sorby’s draw- 
ings from hair pigment, and Mr. Park Harrison’s 
Cissbury relics in 104; skulls from the College of 
Surgeons and the Anthropological Institute in 
105; and a magnificent selection of typical bronzes 
and flint implements by Mr. John Evans in 106. 
Prof. Flower sends some excellent diagrams, which 
are displayed on the walls. 

Spain fills five cases: 107 with more Peruvian 
skulls; 108 with pottery from the Canary Isles ; 
109 with the collections of skulls belonging to Dr, 
Gonzalez and the Madrid Anthropological Society ; 
110 with Dr. Velasco’s collection of prehistoric 
and ethnographical objects; and 111 with a 
skeleton, pottery, and implemeats from the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Dr. Hayden, of the United States, sends six fine 
models of the rock dwellings of Arizona, with a 
collection of modern pottery, formed by Mr. 
Jackson and Dr. Lauderdale. 

Prof. Desor, of Neuchatel, sends a collection of 
objects from the Swiss lake dwellings. 

Two stone polishers of great size, found at 
Villadeis, Orbe, are sent by the Museum of Troyes. 

Preparations of brains by four different methods 
are exhibited: 1, by Dr. Broca’s nitric acid 
method ; 2, by bichloride of mercury; 3, by 
alcohol ; 4, by the galvano-plastic method. 

Our review of the Exhibition has, no doubt, left 
unnoticed many matters of great interest ; but as 
the official catalogue is still in course of prepara- 
tion, and cannot be ready for issue for some time, 
we have endeavoured to give sufficient details to 
be of use to the visitor to the collection. He will 
find, also, a vast collection of ethnographical objects 
in the Trocadéro building itself, forming a portion 
of the Exhibition of Art-History to which that 
building is devoted. Prominent among these, his 
attention may be called to the fine collection of 
the Marquis of Vibraye, whose death has just 
been announced. The anthropologist visiting Paris 
will also, it is to be hoped, seek an opportunity of 
visiting the very instructive and weli-arranged 
museum of the Anthropological Institute of France, 
at the Ecole de Médecine. E. W. Braprook. 








SOCIETIES. 


EntomoLocicaL.—July 3.—H. W. Bates, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—Mr. B. G. Nevinson was 
elected an Ordinary Member, and Mr. J. A. Finzi 
a Subscriber.—Mr. Pascoe exhibited a number 
of insects he had collected during a recent tour 
through Algeria and the south of Spain. With 
these there was a remarkable Myriopod, having 
the cylindrical body of the Julidz, but with only 


attention to the food plant of Eluchista cerusella. 
This insect had always been considered to feed 
on the leaves of Arundo phragmites, which Mr. 
Boyd doubted, as he had lately found the larva 
feeding on Phalaris arundinacea, a grass which 
somewhat resembled the other plant before the 
flowers appear.—Mr. Distant exhibited some 
specimens of the Homopteron Ricania Australis, 

alk., which had been sent him for identification 
through Dr. Sharp from Mr. Lawson, of Auck- 
land, New Zealand, where the species had been 
observed last year on the dahlia for the first time. 
These New Zealand forms were, however, much 
darker in colour than Australian specimens, and 
hence had probably been introduced for some 
time.—Mr. y Weir exhibited two specimens of 
Leucania turca, with several pollinia of Habernaria 
bifolia attached to the trunk of each, and which 
were only observed in these two instances out of 
fifty specimens examined. Mr. Weir also exhibited 
an interesting variety of Hipparchia hyperanthus, 
— Prof. Westwood remarked on a recent note in 
Nature, vol. xvii. p. 226, referring to observations 
made by Dr. A. S. Packard on the manner in which 
lepidoptera escape from their cocoons, and stated 
that similar observations had been previously 
made and recorded by Capt. Hutton (Trans. 
Ent. Soc. 1st ser. vol. v. p. 85). Prof. Westwood 
also stated that he had recently heard of injuries 
done to potato crops by Cetonia aurata, which 
had been found stripping the leaves, and a lepi- 
dopterous larva (probably a species of Botys) 
which bored into the stem.—Mr. Dunning read 
a ‘Note on Spiders resembling Flowers.’—The 
Secretary read a note from Mr. J. Haseldean 
relating to the habits of the honey-bee (Apis 
fusciata ?) in Egypt.—Mr. Waterhouse communi- 
cated a paper ‘Oo New Coleoptera from Aus- 
tralia and Tasmania in the Collection of the 
British Museum.’ 


Queketr Microscoricat.—July 26.—Anni- 
versary Meeting.—H. Lee, Esq., President, in 
the chair.—Five new Members were elected.— 
The Report, read by the Secretary, briefly re- 
viewed the work of the past year, and showed 
that the condition of the Society was in all respects 
satisfactory, the present number of members being 
stated at 562.—The Treasurer’s statement of ac- 
count was also submitted to the meeting, and 
showed a balance in hand of 106/. 13s. 5d.—The 
retiring President, Mr. H. Lee, delivered the 
customary annual address, taking for his subject 
‘the commercial application of the microscope,” 
and, in the course of his remarks, many striking 
instances were cited in which ‘i! skilful use of 
the microscope has proved of great value in the 
settlement of important questions of commercial 
and social interest.—The ballot for Officers and 
Council for the ensuing year was as follows: 
President, Prof. T. H. Huxley; Vice-Presidents, 
Mr. H. Lee, Dr. Matthews, Mr. C. Stewart, and 
Mr. T. C. White ; Treasurer, Mr. Gay; Hon. Sec., 
Mr. Ingpen ; Hon. Foreign Sec., Dr. M. C. Cooke ; 
and, to till four vacancies on the Council, Messrs. 
F. Crisp, A. D, Michael, E. T. Newton, and F. 
Oxley. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tues. Hortioultaral, 11.—Fruit and Floral Committees. 3.—Election 
of Fellows. 


Sar. Botanic,1.—A niversary. 








Science Gossip. 

Tue British Museum has acquired the collection 
from Malta—made by Admiral Spratt and Dr. 
Leith Adams—of the remains of pigmy elephants 
found in the caves and fissures. Hundreds of 
fragments of animals of all ages have been found, 
so that the knowledge of those extinct creatures 
may now be made fairly exact. 

Mr. G. A. Lesour, of the Newcastle Science 
School, announces the publication, by subscription, 
of a ‘Handbook of the Nomenclature of the Sedi- 
mentary Rocks,’ upon which he has been for many 
years engaged. This will prove eminently useful 
to all who are engaged in the study of rock forma- 








ding between the hands an object not clearly 
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one pair of legs to each somite.—Mr. Boyd drew 


tions. 
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Boranists will rejoice to learn that the first 
volume of the continuation of De Candolle’s 
“ Prodromus’ has just been issued. It comprises 
complete monographs of three orders, elaborated by 
Messrs. Alphonse and Casimir de Candolle and 
by our countryman Dr. Masters respectively. The 
official title of the work is ‘ Monographie 
Phaneroganiarum, Prodromi nunc continuatio, 
nunc revisio,’ a title that sufficiently indicates the 
nature and objects of the volume. 

Ace does not seem to check the industry of the 
veteran botanist Miers, A quarto volume on the 
Apocynaceze of Brazil, with thirty-five plates 
illustrative of the genera of the order, has jus’ 
been published by Messrs. Williams & Norgate, 
which will be valued for the information it 
contains even by those who do not accept Mr. 
Miers’s conclusions. 

WHEN we spoke last week of the “ partiality to 
our American friends” of the total eclipse of the 
sun last Monday, we alluded of course to the part 
of the earth’s surface over which it was to sweep. 
We are now glad to find that the weather in those 
regions appears to have been all that could be 
desired, and the telegraphic reports lead us to be- 
lieve that a rich and valuable harvest of observa- 
tions was obtained. These seem to show amongst 
other things a great difference in the condition of 
the sun’s outer atmosphere when, as now, the solar 
activity in the formation of spots is nearly at its 
minimum, and when, as in the total eclipses of 
1869, 1870, and 1871, it is near a maximum. One 
of the telegrams informs us that a body was seen 
near the sun by Prof. Watson which may have 
‘been an intramercurial planet. 

‘Our Wooptanp Tress’ is the title of a new 
work by Mr. F. G. Heath, author of ‘ The Fern 
World.’ In addition to a descriptive account of 
British forest trees,—illustrated by coloured plates 
of leaves photographed from Nature, as well as by 
‘woodcuts,—the volume will include chapters on 
“The Life of a Tree”; and in a section of the book 
devoted to “Trees at Home” will be discussed a 
proposal for the formation of “sylvan streets” in 
towns, 

WE have received the Memoirs of the Italian 
Spectroscopical Society from December to March. 
Prof. Tacchini continues to report from Palermo a 
large number of observations of the solar pheno- 
mena; and the numbers before us also contain 
several detached astronomical papers from other 
places, amongst which may be specially named 
one by M. L. Gruber, of Buda-Pesth, giving 
determinations of radiants from observations of 
some of the meteors seen at different times in 
the first half of the month of November. In 
the Memoirs for February the most important 
article is a valuable paper by Prof. Rossetti, 
of Padua, on the temperature of the Sun; besides 
observations of the solar spots and protuberances 
made at the Observatory of the Collegio Romano 
in the first half of 1877, and a continuation of 
the spectroscopic observations of the Sun at 
Rome and Palermo by Father Ferrari and Prof. 
Tacchini. This number is accompanied by excel- 
lent vignette photographs of the late eminent Italian 
astronomers, Prof. Santini and Father Secchi. 
That for March is not large, and is chiefly 
occupied with observations of particular lines 
{magnesium and others) in the spectrum of the 
sun’s limb made last year by Prof. Tacchini at 
Palermo. Two more numbers of the Memoirs 
have reached us, completing the series till last 
May. The Italian spectroscopists are continuing 
energetically to follow up Father Secchi in his 
researches into the constitution of the Sun. The 
April number contains some further observations 
by Secchi himself, as well as others made at 
Palermo by the editor of the Memoirs, Prof. Tac- 
chini, and Signor De Lisa. 








PINE ARTS 


— 
BLACK and WHITE EXHIBITION, Dudley Gallery, Egypt’an 
Hall, Piccadilly, consisting of DRAWINGS. ETCHINGS. ond 
ENGRAVINGS, OPEN from Ten till Six. — Admittance, 18.; 
Catalogue, 6d. ROBERT F. M‘NAIR, Sec. 








GROSVENOR GALLERY CLOSES AUGOST 5th. 





DORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘The BRAZEN SERPENT,’ ‘ CHRIST 
LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ and ‘ CHRIST ENTERING JERU- 
SALEM ’ (the latter just completed), each Ad 22 feet, with ‘ Dream 
of Pilate’s Wife,’ ‘Soldiers of the Cross,’ ‘ Night of the Orucifixion,’ 
* House of Cie ’ &c.,at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond 
Street. Daily, Ten to Six.—1s. 








Bibliographie Méthodiqueet Raisonnée des Beaux 
Arts. Par Ernest Vinet. Deuxiéme Livraison. 
(London, Dulau & Co.; Paris, Firmin-Didot et 
Cie.)—The first part of this elaborate work was 
noticed in these columns at the time of its pub- 
lication about three years ago. On February 10th 
last the learned and laborious author went to his 
rest ; his place will be unfilled for a long time, 
but as regards this, his magnum opus, it is 
pleasant to learn, from a note by MM. Firmin- 
Didot, that the third part was entirely complete at 
the time of M. Vinet’s death, and that he had 
amassed much material for the fourth and last 
livraison ; likewise, that this will be finished by 
MM. Choisy, Miintz, and G. Pawlowski, all fully 
qualified authorities. In noticing the first part we 
objected to the apparently needless excess of classi- 
fication, the numerous divisions and sub-divi- 
sions, which, at first sight, confuse the text and 
confound the inquirer. Our objections remain: 
a simpler arrangement would be better for 
the book. It must be admitted, however, that 
the “Tables Alphabétiques et Analytiques ” which 
are promised will do much to remedy the defect. 
Large as the work is, many additions are needed 
to make it approach completeness, e.g., under 
“Musées et Galeries, Angleterre,” only four 
authors’ names are to be found, and in every other 
section we fail to find famous titles which should 
be there. The tables must surely clear up all 
these points to the student’s satisfaction, 

A History of Furniture. Translated from the 
French of Albert Jacquemart. Edited by Mrs. 
Bury Palliser. Illustrated. (Chapman & Hall.)— 
This is a translation of a book which we re- 
viewed sometime ago. M. A. Jacquemart gives 
a brilliant and comprehensive sketch of a large 
subject—one of the largest to which an archexo- 
logist could devote his energies. He had peculiar 
advantages for his task ; but his studies having 
been directed with most energy to the history and 
qualities of what are strictly styled objets dart 
and bricd-brac, it is not surprising that the 
chapters of this work which are occupied with 
accounts of those matters are somewhat lengthy and 
out of proportion to those others which describe 
furniture proper in the common sense of the term, 
z.e., with regard to the title of the book. On the 
other hand, no other collection of essays of the kind 
is so bright, and contains so much readable and 
well-chosen, well-arranged matter as this. The 
‘ Histoire du Mobilier’ is quite a treat for those in 
search of a subject not before handled in a com- 
prehensive and popular way. The cuts in the 
translation have been a good deal worn, but they 
retain much beauty and nearly all the spirit of 
the former issue. 


British Mezzotint Portraits ; being a Descriptive 
Catalogue of these Engravings from the Introduc- 
tion of the Art to the Early Part of the Present 
Century. By J. C. Smith. Part I.—Adams to 
Faber. (Sotheran & Co.)—This is so admirable 
and so carefully prepared a Catalogue that it is 
a pity that the compiler has not included portraits 
engraved in other ways than mezzotint. As it is, 
here is a compendious and, so far as we have been 
able to examineit, surprisingly rich list of engravings 
by some of the best English masters in that mode 
which is peculiarly English. The list includes P. 
Audinet, J. Boydell, E. Brookshaw, W. Dickinson, 
J. Dixon, W. Doughty, R. Dunkarton, R. Ear- 
lom, J. Eckstein, the two Fabers, and many others. 
Three more parts will complete the work, and 
present a body of knowledge unattainable in 
any other shape. The descriptions of the prints 
are arranged according to the engravers’ names, in 
alphabetical order; the inscriptions are given at 
full length, and, although not invariably verbatim 
et literatim, they are quoted with extreme accu- 
racy, and are quite sufficient for all practical pur- 





Se 
poses ; the various states of the mezzotints are tet 
forth, and terse biographical notes of the subjects 
are added to most of the entries. Great 
has been exercised in the preparation of the book, 
so that even of typographical errors we detect few: 
one occurs on p. 435, No. 359 of Faber junioy, 
prints, the portrait of the Hon. Anne Vane, w 
“'Vanersa ” ought to be Vanessa. We shall look fp 
the other volumes of this large and valuable pro 
tion with much interest. 
Architectural Studies in France. By W. Gg 
Davie. (Batsford.)—The extremely “unequj 
qualities of the large lithographed plates of details 
which form this volume are not favourable augurieg 
of the soundness of the studies carried on in the 
Royal Academy, of which the title-page tells yg 
Mr. Davie is a gold medallist, nor of a sound 
grounding in the accomplishments desired by those 
who award the Soane Medallion of the Institute of 
Architects, a second honour described on the same 
title-page as having been vouchsafed to ogy 
draughtsman. Mr. Davie travelled in many 
of France, and produced the original studies of 


which lithographs are before us, Lithography, pure ! 


and simple, is a coarse process on the one hand 
a weak one on the other; but neither of these 
shortcomings can account for the bad drawing of 
the caps from Le Grand Andely, plate 18, whi 
are as coarse as they can be, nor for the confused 
draughtsmanship of nearly all these plates, nor 
for the almost constantly deficient foreshorten. 
ing, and the incorrect perspective, and the 
general crude workmanship of these examples, 
which are rough where the artist meant them to 
be vigorous. See the collection of bosses on p. 43, 
which show neither foreshortening, modelling, nor 
care of any kind. Some of the sections are inter. 
esting, but more of them are commonplace ; the 
colouring of the copies from stained glass is simply 
atrocious. 








THE ROYAL ARCHXOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT 
NORTHAMPTON, 

THooucH it is generally understood that the 
members of the Royal Archzological Institute are 
not guided in theirselection of placesat which to hold 
their Annual Congresses by any mere sentiment 
with respect to historic sites, there is no doubt that 
a large proportion of the visitors at the Congress 
which commenced on Tuesday last were actuated 
by a desire to visit spots in the neighbourhood of 
Northampton which have been the scenes of some 
of the stirring events of English history. They 
cared little for earthworks and ramparts, for 
Roman brickwork or Anglo-Saxon masonry, for 
the Norman churches or the early English edifices, 
They were more interested in the spiteful Countess 
Judith, in the sorrows of Prince Arthur, in 
rine of Arragon, and the tragic end of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, than even in the defiance by Archbisho 
Thomas of the English bishops and the Eng 
king. Conventions and Parliaments were but little 
to them in comparison with more exciting details; 
and if they found the site of these spirit-stir- 
ring scenes but a mound of earth or represented 
by a few stones and a ruined bastion, they 
were rewarded by the inspection of some of the 
earliest and most interesting ecclesiastical edi 
fices which the kingdom contains, The more 
domestic buildings were not of common type 
and could vie with some of the most celebra 
baronial, mediseval, and Tudor mansions in the 
country. The county of Northants is rich in is 
sepulchral and other memorials of the dead, 
not a few of these were included in the programme 
of the Congress. 

The opening address of the President of the 


Meeting, the Venerable Lord Alwyne — 


touched upon one or two points of co 
interest. He did not attempt to describe or evel 
indicate the wealth of archeological objects 
the county contains, but, after a passing g 

the views of Mr. Wallace on primeval mad, he 
tried to defend modern “ restoration” against the 
Society for the Preservation of Ancient Building* 
He further touched upon the existence of the tW 
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cational Archwological Societies, and thought the 
time had come for amalgamation. 

At the church of St. Peter’s, which was “restored ” 
afew years ago by Sir Gilbert Scott, and the east 
end lengthened to the extent of the original foan- 
dations, Mr. Parker propounded a somewhat novel 
theory, that the well-known florid and recessed 
tower arch was in reality the entrance to the 
original apse removed from the east end, whilst 
the ornate flat arch in the west front of the tower 
might have been the entrance to the lady or toa 
chantry chapel. Mr. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., and 
Mr. Fairless Barker thought that this might have 
been the case, for the tower appears to have been 
rebuilt during the late Perpendicular, if not during 
the Tudor, period. Mr. Bloxam declined to offer 
an opinion on this point without further and more 
minute examination. 

The absence of Mr. G. T, Clarke, of Dowlais, 
was felt when the castle site was visited, for there 
was no one to explain the uses of the mounds 
and walls, the portals and ruined bastions 
This regret was intensified 
when it was mentioned that a large portion, if not 
all, the remains would shortly be removed by the 
London and North-Western Railway Company ! 
Of the elliptical earthwork on a hill to the south 
of the town, known as Dane’s Camp, on Hunsbury 
or Huntsbury Hill, no explanation was given ; only 
some vague and very unsatisfactory surmises were 
launched. Amongst these was the suggestion 
that the neighbouring site on which Queen’s 
Cross stands was part of a Roman station. Great 
regret was felt for the fate of St. John’s Hospital, 
which seemed likely to share the fate of the 
castle; but it was subsequently mentioned that 
the deserted edifice had been secured by some 
zealous Roman Catholics, Its beautiful stained 

lass and the cemetery of those who fell at 
orthampton fight will, therefore, be preserved. 

Dr. Evans, F.R.S., President of the Section of 
Antiquities, in his address specially dwelt on 
the pre-Norman antiquities and the numismatic 
history of the county. The Rev. R. Baker, in his 
long, elaborate paper on the Roman forts along 
the southern bank of the river Nen, contended 
that the original name of the river was Antona, 
as mentioned by Tacitus in the much quoted 
passage respecting the forts of Ostorius Scapula, 

ut that the name of the county town itself was 
derived from this root. We are likely to hear 
more of this matter before the meeting terminates. 

The dated church at Harlestone, with its early 
English tower, was visited on Wednesday. The 
chancel, according to a contemporary MS. (Lans- 
downe MS3., No. 761), was rebuilt by Richard de 
Hette in 1320, and the body of the church was 
finished five years later. The exterior of this 
church is remarkable for the ornate character of 
the north aisle and the cross-shaped ceilets, loops, 
inthe projecting stair turret between the north 
sisle and the tower. Some of the buttresses are 
singn’ar in design. In the interior, the sedi'i: and 
scorner piscina on a carved corbel are amongst 
the most remarkable features. A curious alms or 
money-box of wood is the most novel feature 
preserved of the past. 

Though the seat of Earl Spenser, at Althorp 
Park, was undergoing repair, a few of the treasures 
in the library were exhibited in the great gallery, 
but nearly all of these were seen at the Caxton 

lebration. Some of the pictures, notably the 
sage of Henry the Eighth with the Princess 

, and Somers, the jester, attracted attention. 





ST. ALBANS, 


Tax following letter has been addressed to Lord 
Verulam, the Chairman of the St. Albans Restora- 
tion Committee, by the Earl of Carnarvon, Presi- 

t of the Society of Antiquaries of London, as 
‘protest on behalf of that Society against the 
Proposal of Sir E. Beckett to replace the high- 
Pitched roof on St. Albans, which was removed 
upwards of four centuries ago. The forcible but 
temperate arguments adduced by Lord Carnarvon 

Y justify the epithet of monstrous which we 
five to that proposal, and to which we mean to 
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adhere. They failed, however, to carry conviction 
to the meeting of the Restoration Committee on 
Saturday last. We understand that an appeal will 
now be made to the old members of the Com- 
mittee, and to subscribers of 100/. and upwards. 
A meeting willl be held for that purpose on 
August 10th. It will scarcely be credited, but it 
is nevertheless true, that in order to meet the 
difficulty of the walls not bearing the added 
weight of lead involved in raising the roof, it is 
now in contemplation to put up a deal roof, 
covered with slate! It is to be hoped that the 
“subscribers of 1001. and upwards” will ask to 
have their money returned :— 

Society of Antiquaries of London, Burlington House, 

July 17, 1878. 

My Lorp,—I observe inthe Times of July 8th, 
and in the Guardian of July 10th, a statement 
that the Restoration Committee of St. Albans 
have decided on placing a high-pitched roof on 
the nave of that church, extending from the 
western porch to the tower, and a corresponding 
gable, and at the west front. 

The meetings of the Council of the Society of 
Antiquaries are over for the session, but I feel 
sure, from the information which has reached me, 
and from the opinions I have heard expressed, 
that I am only anticipating their wishes, and the 
wishes of the Society at large, if, as President of 
that Society, I venture, with all respect, to invite 
the attention of the Restoration Committee to one 
or two considerations which seem to me to be 
of weight. The magnificent folio on St. Albans 
which this Society published from Carter’s draw- 
ings in 1813 may perhaps be considered to give 
us a claim to be heard on the matter. 

Of course I am quite aware that a high-pitched 
roof at St. Albans would not be a novelty, and at 
the first blush I can quite understand that the 
length (almost excessive) of the nave might seem 
to demand the restoration of a feature which was 
removed, as I have seen it stated, in the fifteenth 
century. But, on the other hand, it must be 
remembered that the accidental substitution of 
flat roofs throughout has ended by giving singular 
magnificence to the only really fine feature of the 
exterior, the central tower. A high-pitched roof 
would, I fear, greatly impair this effect—especially 
as the tower has no longer the altitude which 
William de Trumpington gave it—and if one is 
added in the nave, others will be required for the 
transept and choir. 

Nor can it be said that the proposed changes 
would improve the effect of the interior, for I 
assume that no one, even in this age of extensive 
church restoration, can contemplate an alteration 
of the flat ceiling. 

I would also, with all respect, press upon the 
Committee the consideration as to the amount of 
new work which this proposal must involve, 
together with the obvious risks of the new work 
not being in harmony with the old. The western 
gable, with the parapets on either side, will all 
have to be new or altered—a change involving not 
only considerable cost, but doubtful, perhaps, in 
effect when the change is completed. The features 
which have been introduced into the building since 
the high roof was lowered have rendered such a 
roof incongruous. The consensus partium cannot 
be restored. 

I have thought it was only respectful to the 
Committee to adduce some special considerations 
which seem to me adverse to their schemes ; but 
on more general grounds I would venture to urge, 
on behalf of the Society, a very earnest considera- 
tion of the further question, how far a measure 
which is incontestably destructive of the architec- 
tural history of a great building is justified by any 
architectural gain to be obtained—even assuming 
that there is such—by the substitution of a high- 
pitched roof. As a work of art, the exterior 
of St. Albans can never be made beauti- 
ful; but if it is left in its present condition 
it will continue to be interesting in the 
highest degree, as evidence of successive additions 
and alterations in successive generations of men 
and centuries of time. To impair that evidence 





by changes so serious as those now in contempla- 
tion would be, I fear, a great mistake, redeemed 
by no counterbalancing advantages, and, as far as 
I can learn, opposed to the judgment and taste of 
some, at least, of the highest critics. At present, 
the question has not gone beyond the power of 
reconsideration, and I trust that the Committee 
will not think that I am, in the name and on be- 
half of the Society of Antiquaries, outstripping my 
duty if I very earnestly press this upon them. 
I have the honour to remain, 
Your Lordship’s obedient servant, 
Carnarvon, P.S.A. 
To ~ Earl of Verulam. 


airman of the St. Albans Restoration Committee. 





THE DEPARTMENT OF PRINTS AND DRAWINGS, 

In your notice of my introduction to the 
‘Tllustrated Catalogue of the Grosvenor Gallery,” 
there is a passage in which I am charged with 
unfairness in respect of certain remarks I had felt 
bound to make upon the control of the national 
collection of prints and drawings. If the matter 
were only personal to myself I should not trouble 
you with an explanation ; but I find that on the 
authority of the statement in your columns others 
beside the writer of the article have been led to 
assume that I intended to reflect in some way upon 
the conduct of the gentlemen who have the 
management of the Print-Room at the British 
Museum. I must therefore ask your leave to be 
allowed to correct this impression, and to indicate 
with more exactness the points in the present 
system against which my criticism was directed. 
In speaking of “the continued concealment of the 
treasures of the Print-Room” I had no thought of 
suggesting that either Mr. Reid, the Keeper of the 
department, or Mr. Fagan, his assistant, was at 
any time desirous of hiding “masterpieces of art 
from public view.” On the contrary, I have every 
reason to be grateful for the constant courtesy 
shown by these gentlemen, and for the readiness 
and zeal with which they afford to the student all 
possible facilities of research ; and that this is no new 
sentiment on my part is sufficiently shown by the 
fact that when, some three years ago, I contributed 
to the Pall Mall Gazette a series of articles on the 
drawings by the old masters in the British 
Museum, I gladly took occasion to make public 
acknowledgment of the kindly assistance I had 
received at their hands. And the distinction I 
was then careful to establish between the im- 
perfect consideration extended to the department 
by higher authority and its internal conduct was 
certainly at the time sufficiently understood, for 
the Principal Librarian showed himeelf so far sus- 
ceptible on behalf of the Trustees as to request 
some explanation of the articles in which these 
criticisms were contained. 

My charge, then, is not against the officials 
employed in the department, but against the 
governing body of the Museum. It is the action, 
or, to speak more correctly, the inaction, of the 
Trustees of which I complain ; and I would submit 
that to their neglect is mainly due the continued 
concealment of these treasures and the general 
ignorance which prevails of the extent and value 
of the national possessions in this kind, But 
your reviewer says that “no such concealment 
exists ; that any one may see the treasures on 
application, and study them at leisure, with no more 
difficulty than attends access to the Reading- 
Room and other places of study.” To this I can 
only reply that we may possibly not be agreed as 
to what constitutes concealment in such a case. If 
the recommendation of a householder were needed 
to gain admission to the National Gallery, I should 
feel justified in asserting that the — there 
deposited were improperly concealed from the 
public ; and I cannot but think that there is —_ 

und for complaint when a great capital like 

ondon fails to exhibit what may be freely en- 
joyed at Paris, at Florence, and other continental 
cities. No doubt it is true that, with the present 
miserable accommodation afforded to the Print- 
Room, some such restriction is absolutely neces- 
sary ; but the necessity arises only from the studied 
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neglect which has so long relegated this important 
department to an inferior place in the Museum 
system. If its claims had been duly considered 
at the time when the Assyrian bas-reliefs were 
brought to light, some means would have been 
found of securing for the Department of Prints and 
Drawings a fair share of public representation. 
Even now, if the authorities were actuated by a 
genuine desire to admit the public to the reason- 
able enjoyment of these things, there would be no 
sort of difficulty in running an upright screen 
along the King’s Library, upon which might be 
exhibited a very considerable representative collec- 
tion of engravings and designs. The few examples 
from the Slade bequest already displayed in the 
Library, and the screens of engravings which 
Prof. Colvin has placed in the Fitzwilliam Galleries 
at Cambridge, show what can be done by very 
simple means and at a trifling expense. 

But that there is no inclination on the part of 
the authorities to do for the department even that 
which lies within their present means, is sufficiently 
attested in other ways. The very existence of the 
Print-Room is, in a measure, kept a secret from 
the public. The entrance that leads to it has 
every appearance of privacy. There is no printed 
announcement above the doorway to direct the 
attention of the visitor ; there is no official hand- 
book to indicate to him the nature or extent of its 
treasures ; and even when he has once found his way 
to the room, there are hindrances to study which 
no amount of courtesy on the part of the officials 
can avail to remove. During the summer months 
the student of antiquities or the authorized reader 
in the Library can continue his labours until six 
o'clock, but for some obscure reason the student 
in the Print-Room must in all seasons break off 
his work at four. Until three years ago the room 
was closed to the public during the whole of Sep- 
tember, while other departments found a week 
sufficient for the purposes of cleaning, and it was 
only after a protest in the public press that this 
ridiculous regulation was rescinded. But what is 
most astonishing of all is that the Print-Room has 
no kind of general catalogue to which the student 
has regular access. Only quite recently such a 
catalogue has been begun, and until it is complete 
the visitor is left entirely dependent upon the 
verbal information vouchsafed to him by the cour- 
tesy of the officials. Happily, as I have said, that 
courtesy is never wanting ; but it shows a somewhat 
limited conception of the public requirements that 
the Trustees should only recently have decided to 
undertake a work that, from the fact of its long 
delay, must take a considerable time to accomplish. 

J. W. Comyys Carr, 


*,* To this graceful explanation we have only 
to add that for inspection of objects in the Print- 
Room no “recommendation” is required. Applica- 
tion suffices: for lengthened studies, there, as 
elsewhere, recommendation is needed. The Print- 
Room itself is necessarily a place of study, which, 
were there constant traffic through it, it would 
cease to be. The prints must be kept in folios, and 
inspection of the backs cf those folios would be a 
doubtful advantage to the general public and 
ruinous to students. Why then need “Print- 
Room” be written on the doors of the depart- 
ment? We quite agree with our Correspondent 
about the little use made of opportunities that exist 
for exhibiting prints in the King’s Library, and 
we have often referred to it. But this neglect is 
@ very different thing from the omission to make 
the Print-Room a thoroughfare. We heartily agree 
with Mr, Carr about the Catalogue. 





NOTES FROM COPENHAGEN. 


Now and then, in Old-lore as in other sciences, 
a work of exceptional interest makes its appear- 
ance. Allow me to direct your attention to an 
instance of this kind in Scandinavia. 

Here, as elsewhere, there has been a tendency 
to go too fast, to forget that where we have five 
finds, 50,000 are lost during so many centuries of 
grave-plundering on the one hand and wanton 
destruction for “useful” purposes on the other, 





while vast numbers of olden remains are still 
slowly perishing in the earth. Every question, 
however remote the period or intricate the pro- 
blem, from the earliest Stone Age to the latest 
Middle Age, is now decided “for all time” at 
@ moment’s notice, in a popular essay or a heavy 
octavo, with or without some illustrations. This 
‘German School,” which practices this endless 
theorizing, has reached its climax, must be borne 
no longer. It has done as much mischief in 
archeology as it has in philology. It is, therefore, 
refreshing to point out a new sign of decided 
reaction to something better. 

I refer to a large and splendid quarto which has 
appeared here, the work of a Danish nobleman, 
the Chamberlain F. Sehested, of Broholm in Fyn, 
‘Fortidsminder og Oldsager fra egnen om Bro- 
holm,’ Af F, Sehested til Broholm. Med 3 Kort, 
1 Grundplan, 48 Kobbertavler og 7 Tontryk. 
Kjobenhavn, HosC. A. Reitzel, Trykt hos Nielsen 
& Lydiche. London, Williams & Norgate; Paris, 
Librairie Rénouard; Leipzig, F. A. Brockhaus 
Sortiment. Quarto, pp. xii, 326. The work also 
contains a long and clear résumé in French, and 
an excellent index. For years engaged in anti- 
quarian researches, has now produced a descrip- 
tive catalogue of all the principal objects found 
on his own estate {Broholm) and its immediate 
neighbourhood, but so as to let each find speak for 
itself, without pressure into any previous system. 

The district in question is a fertile, well-watered 
country, about four English square miles, along 
the south-east coast of Fyn, which happens to be 
especially rich in antiquities. Without reckoning 
similar things which have reached other collec- 
tions, or which are known to have been destroyed, 
the Sehested Museum—for he has built a museum 
for the same on his estate—holds more than 
10,000 of these olden laves, besides skeletons of 
wild animals, among them the reindeer. They 
go back to the earliest times, for some of them 
come from primitive Kitchen-middens. We have 
here descriptions of forty-five stone-kists and 
cairns, mostly standing high near the coast or 
some stream, and showing great differences in 
orientation. On a couple of the blocks have 
been found cup-ornaments, &c. Then there are 
200 hows and tumuli, often with stone-settings, 
usually from 20 to 50 feet in diameter, though 
some are very small, only about 10 feet. Of these 
barrows twenty-two have been opened. Besides 
numbers of stone implements picked upin accidental 
places, a regular workshop from the Stone period 
has been found at Elsehoved, with multitudes 
of objects and fragments, finished and unfinished, 
whole and broken. The total number of stone 
pieces, usually flint, is very large ; hollow chisels, 
170; narrow chisels, 105; daggers, 70; spear- 
blades, 215; arrowheads, 45; fish-hooks, 2; 
crescent-shaped, 34; flakes, &., 460; scrapers, 
1,583 ; slope-edge tools, 90; in-hack pieces, 19; 
battle-axes, 62, and so on. 

Then we have moss-finds, fresh examples of 
those bog-deposits for which Denmark is so 
famous, and burial-finds from the Bronze Age. 
Many bronzes have also turned up casually. 

In the great Stone-kists we have the skeletons 
sitting or bent, in the cobble-stone graves they are 
stretched out. There are also cobble-burials above 
ground. The graves in general often show remark- 
able overgang forms till we come to Iron. 

Remarkable are the burial-fields, a quite new 
feature in Scandinavia, and not less so the brand- 
steads (“ brand-pletter”), or small shallow spots 
where burnt bodies have been deposited, with or 
without some grave-gear. Unique is a large pyre- 
place, regularly paved with small stones, where the 
corpses have been burnt. Another curious feature 
is a number of fire-pits, small ovens, as it were, 
underground. There is a most interesting chapter 
on this head, showing that clay pots and urns were 
burnt or baked in these pits, as still in the same 
way in some parts of Jutland, and describing the 
simple method of producing the glaze on this 
pottery, which has never yet been understood. 
All this primitive manufacture is now rapidly 
dying out in Jutland. 
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es gerved 5 | 
The urns alone are a great treasure, many of etic t 
them very costly, some with types of ornament § lifted left 
new to us, at least on so large a scale. One bears — right han 
the Oriental Swastika or Fylfoot emblem, ag dog tunately 
another previously found in Danish South Jut Round th 
both of them from the Early Iron Age. Anothe 4 left shoul 
has in relief a well-formed elas on the centr § splendid I 
ring of the vessel—the sign of reproduction, lif, § and a0 03 
after death, immortality, hitherto, I believe, not & Athenian 
known on such objects. ; names stal 
Coming later down, we have iron, glass, glass § of which 8 
beads, dice, Roman denarii (a.D. 100, 192), Roman , The 
gold coins (4 D. 337-518), Roman statuettes, anda § of Zeus 0 
mass of costly golden ornaments. Among the of the 
swords is a scramasax. metre, fro 
But space forbids further detail. I only wish to | god was 
point out what an exceptional book this is, and } the arms ¢ 
what a debt of gratitude is due to the author, who § the bare 
has expended on this work an enormous sum, not going. Si 
a tithe of which will ever come back. The en. | noble, and 
gravings are by masters in this branch of apt, | worthy of 
Besides a multitude of woodcuts and other plates, of the col 
we have the masterly engravings on copper by middle of 
Prof. Magnus Petersen and Capt. Madsen, ang | the might; 
the pieces by R. Mejborg. The ves' 
The whole is a princely gift to science. It wil] | Stadium is 
remain as a monument of the chamberlain’s well. } 8pace SU 
placed enthusiasm ; but it also sheds lustre on his § Which is or 
order, of which noblesse oblige ought always to be the § #4 left of 
motto ; and it is one laurel more in the crown of | o the Za 
noble little Denmark, with the rest of Scandinayig } With squat 
the famous homeland of that Angle-kin, which 947! broad 
should always hold together, a backstay to each § passage St 
other. Grorce Sreruzns, | the wall, u 
ment of th 
EXCAVATIONS AT OLYMPIA. from the | 
THE excavations of the third season closed, as | usual, t 
I have already stated, on the 1st of June, but the hand holds 
more detailed reports of our archzeological friends a vessel, re 
inform us of several new and interesting facts, The srudder. 
foundations of three treasuries, in addition to the the wall 
thirteen already known, have been discovered, one iretched 
between the first and second, where hitherto it anen wi 
was supposed that a road ascended the hill; two wath, forn 
others behind the eastern wing of the Exedm, fo th 
which are of such small proportions that Pausanias ae ena 
may very well have overlooked them. Of the six- re fth 
teen bronze statues of the Zanes nothing remains §™P?° me 
except some thunderbolts and a colossal foot ; but 
it is singular that of the inscriptions in elegiac 
verse which uttered their warnings to the passer- 
by not a trace has been unearthed. From the | S8verat 
single pillar of the Metroum which remains in its {| Muounced 
place it has been conjectured that the numerous have been 
drums of columns, capitals, fragments of frieze Vision of 
and cornice built into the Byzantine north wall jks wort! 
belonged to this temple. The coarse plaster which brosh pow. 
covers all the delicate forms of the architecture admirably 
shows that the building was renovated in later § ‘es, whic 


and the d 
Botticelli’s 
Gallery ; 
Garden,’ is 


antiquity, as well as the remark of the traveller, 
that of the Temple only the name remains, and 
that it now contains portraits of Roman kings 
To these belong, so far as can be judged, three of 
the statues lately discovered. First a small female 
figure, the personification of a conquered race; 
she kneels near the right leg of an emperor, the 
only portion preserved ; her hands are tied at her 
back. While this figure is executed in a careless 
and rough style, the second, a female draped 
statue, headless, a member of a Roman ruling 
family, shows a favourite type of Roman art un 
usually well executed. Still more above 

average is the unfortunately headless statue clad 
in mail, on account as well of the pathetic energy 
of the action as of the excellent workmanship 
in detail. The chief decoration in the rich chastbg 
of the mail consists of two beautifully movidg § 
naked Nereids riding on sea-horses, and it is por § 
sible that we may not be wrong in conjecturilg § 
that we have here a Cesar or Augustus, whose 
descent from the sea-born Venus is indicated 2 
this courtier-like fashion. Both the last figures 
were mentioned in the telegram of which I have 
given an account in a former article : so, too, welt 
the two marble statues of Zeus, which belon 

neither to the Metroum nor the Zanes, The first 
consists of a headless figure, almost perfectly pte 
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: 
grved ; the attitude is haughty; there is a 
etic bending forward of the body. The up- 







y of : 

, ft hand holds the sceptre; the depressed 
wat ogee probably the thunderbolt. Unfor- 
Me: aaatelY the hands and forearms are missing. 





Round the lower part of the body and over the 







red left shoulder Zeus has thrown the mantle, a 
| splendid piece of sculpture, showing great breadth 
onl and an ostentatious wealth of folds, the work of the 





Athenian artists Philathenzeus and Hegias, whose 
mes stand on the stem of the tree at the foot 
of which sits the eagle, who gazes upwards at the 
_ The other is an upper portion of a colossus 

of Zeus of gigantic dimensions ; from the lower 
of the neck to the middle of the trunk is 14 
metre, from arm to arm somewhat more, The 
od was represented standing; the attitude of 













- the arms and the arrangement of the mantle upon 
wh the bare breast make them similar to the fore- 
ot cing. Still the folds are much more simple and 
’ 





noble, and the mighty forms of the naked parts are 



































































| 4 worthy of the colossal conception. The destroyers 
ates, of the colossus must have first bored round the 
r by {middle of the body hole after hole ia order to split 
| an the mighty block of marble. 

The vestibule before the secret entrance to the 
wil] | Stadium is not open and borne by columns, but 
well a space surrounded by a wall, the entrance side of 
n his which is ornamented with four half columns. Right 
e the | snd left of the door stand the last two pedestals 
mm of 4 of the Zanes. The adjoining tunnel is vaulted 
navig } With squares of Poros stone, and 31 métres long, 
which ¥ 471 broad. Not far from the eastern end of this 
each 4 passage stood the statue of Tyche in a corner of 
8, the wall, unfortunately also headless. The arrange- 
ment of the drapery varies, in its strict simplicity, 

from the Roman type. The right hand places, 

d,s 18 usual, the rudder upon a wheel ; but the left 
tt the hand holds, instead of the customary cornucopia, 
ends 4 V088el, rested against the shoulder, perhaps also 
The @2mdder. As may be seen from the direction of 
0 the te wall adjoining the tunnel, the Stadium 
done |itetched exactly from north to south, along the 
rto ig queer wall of the Altis. The octagon on the 
» i south, formerly named the Leonidzeum, formed the 
ced, adeois, that is, the front where the runners began 
alk their race; the semicircular excavation at the 
six. quorth end can now again be recognized on the 
et dope ofthe hillof Kronus, Juxivs ScHuUBRING. 

; but 
lei Fine-Art Gossiy, - 
m the | SeveraL of the pictures which we recently 
in its | aMmounced as additions to the National Gallery 
nerous §bave been placed in the rooms. Paul Veronese’s 
friexe @ ‘Vision of St. Helena’ is in Room XVIIL, and 
h wall § looks worthy of its reputation ; a noble example of 
which rush power and sumptuous colour, of the class so 
ecture @Mmirably illustrated by Lord Darnley’s four pic- 
1 later | tures, which were recently in the Royal Academy, 
weller, $424 the decorations of the Villa Masére, Treviso. 
8, and Botticelli’s ‘ Nativity’ is on an easel in the Grand 
kings, §%lllery; the Raphael, ‘Christ’s Agony in the 
bree of garden,’ is in Room XV. in instructive juxtaposi- 
female @'%n to the unquestionable ‘Dream of a Young 
race; pAtight, and it is referred to the Umbrian School, 
or, the Mt tothe Urbinate. It is near Titian’s ‘ Bacchus 
at her 4 Ariadne.’ Crome’s impressive ‘Slate Quarry ’ 
vareless $4 the small landscape by Miiller are in Room 
draped §'» that lately held the drawings for the ‘ Liber 
ruling Studioram’ and other studies of Turner’s ; these 
rt un §@¢to be hung in the room below, which was for- 
ve the @™tly the Library of the Royal Academy. The 
e clad  lottrait of a Man,’ with his hand on a skull, 
energy ng a flower, has not been hung yet; it has 
anship " attributed to Holbein, but is doubtless an 
chasing Bally laboured Fiemish picture. Beautiful 
moving i the execution is, especially the drawing and 
is pot lundling of the face, we cannot recognize Holbein 
cturing the mechanically designed hands ; the arrange- 
whose B&ttof the fiogers is too empty and timid for 
ated in Holbein, yet the fingers themselves are exquisitely 
figures "2 ; the foreshortening of the right hand is 
T have @'™table. ‘The Adoration of the Kings,’ for- 
yo, were Muy and very fairly ascribed to Lippo Lippi, is 
elon KeWise not yet hung ; it is now, we understand, 





ded by Mr. Burton to Botticelli. The inte- 








resting ‘ Portrait of a Kn'ght of Malta,’ by F. 
Bigio, whose work has some resemblance to Tin- 
torett’s, will soon be placed. It is a bust, in a 
black cap and coat, the eight-pointed cross of 
Malta on the breast. Conceived with animation, 
pathetically expressive, rich in colour, rather dingy 
than dirty in the shadows, very ruddy in the car- 
nations, solid and strong in handling and model- 
ling, it is a desirable specimen of an artist hitherto 
unrepresented. 


A CorrEsPponDENT inquires if the picture by 
G. David offered to the Trustees of the National 
Gallery, according to the will of the late Mr. 
White, of Brownlow Street, is to be “given.” 
We may reply that it is a free bequest. Among 
the collections of this well-known dealer are several 
pictures of considerable importance, besides a great 
number of engravings and etchings of rare inte- 
rest. All will be sold next season. Among the 
engravings none exceeds the importance of that 
known as ‘ Enthusiasm Dclineated” by Hogarth, 
the fellow impression to one in the Print Room, 
British Museum, described at length in the Cata- 
logue of Satirical Prints, No. 1785, under the 
later title of the design, ‘Credulity, Superstition, 
and Fanaticism, and under the earlier title as 
‘Enthusiasm Delineated,” No. 2425. On a large 
piece of copper, 123 in. by 14 in., the artist en- 
graved the latter design, took two impressions for 
the use of the writing engraver, and then, for an 
unexplained reason, defaced the work. Both im- 
pressions bear pen drawings and inscriptions in 
Hogarth’s autograph, and were taken about 
1726-30. The plate was dormant for more than 
thirty years, when, having burnished out nearly 
the whole of the design, and engraved another, the 
painter published No. 1785, March 15th, 1762. 
Both impressions from the earlier state of the 
plate, No. 2425, passed into the possession of 
John Ireland ; he sold one to the Duke of Rox- 
burghe, from whose collection it was bought by 
Mr. Willett, who sold it to the Print Room. The 
other impression was sold with Ireland’s effects, 
and bought by Mr. G. Baker for 18/. 17s. 6d.; at 
the dispersion of his treasures, Mr. Standly, of 
St. Neots, Huntingdonshire, a famous collector of 
Hogarths, bought it for 437. From Mr. Standly’s 
possession it passed to Mr. White. This impres- 
sion was copied by J. Mills in 1795 on a plate of 
the same size, No. 2426, and again on a smaller 
scale, No. 2427; he likewise reproduced parts of 
the work No. 2428. Of No. 1785 at least six 
copies, Nos. 1786-91, exist, including one by 
Mills. Among the pictures are three very fine 
Turners, one of the highest quality and best period 
of his work; a charming landscape by Gains- 
borough ; two capital Tenierses, includiog a small 
version of the famous design of gipsies at the 
mouth of a cavern, an arch of which extends across 
the front ; a brilliant little Dutch landscape by 
Momper with figures by Jan Breughel. 


Tue Royal Academy Exhibition will be closed 
on Monday next. 


In reply to Earl Cowper, who inquired what were 
the intentions of the Government respecting the 
proposed Gallery of Casts from Ancient Works of 
Art, Lord Beaconsfield on Monday last made the 
encouraging statement that the matter had been 
considered by the authorities. He hoped during 
the recess it would be brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion “ by his noble friends opposite.” He 
stated that there had been no hesitation on account 
of expense, but that to grant this demand would 
be to bring forth other claims on behalf of collec- 
tions and museums for money or sites, and that 
these must be considered together with the present 
request. Earl Cowper said that 10,0001. would be 
all that would be required, in the first instance, we 
suppose, and that temporary room might be found 
at South Kensington for the gallery. The South 
Kensington Museum contains already, as every 
one knows, an admirable nucleus of such a collec- 
tion of casts as that which is desired. As these 
examples are mostly architectural, while the pro- 
moters of the scheme advocated years ago in these 
columns wish chiefly for a gathering of casts from 





—— 
antique sculptures, figures and reliefs, why not 
combine both obj cts, and use that large and valu- 
able collection of antique architectural casts which 
was formed by Sir T. Lawrence, and long placed in 
the British Museum, but, if we are rightly informed, 
is now in the hands of the Royal Academicians, and 
mainly or wholly lost to sight? Ina back street 
in Westminster is a melancholy institution called 
the Architectural Museum. No one that we know 
has ever been there, and the superb casts, 
mostly Gothic, have practically been a herd of 
white elephants to the architects, who scarcely 
suppress their grumblings at being called on to 
keep the collection in order and covered from the 
weather. The Architectural Association would 
doubtless gladly be rid of the cost of doing this, if 
the nation would house the casts in a convenient 
place. The site ought to be central, say on the 
Northern Embankment ; the building might well 
be of inexpensive materials. As to the cost, there 
must be dormant somewhere a sum of about 
20,0001. devoted to, or rather destined for, the 
service of art, and formed from the surplus funds 
of the British Institution, dissolved ten years ago. 
The money then amounted to 15,5001. We referred 
to this subject at the time, Athen. Nos, 2117, 2125, 
2197, when the Burlington Club was proposed as 
the heir of the British Institution, but we never 
heard that the Club received the money. If it 
did not, where is the money? Could it not be 
applied to the foundation of the proposed Gallery 
of Casts? Probably the Earl of Wharncliffe, who 
has interested himself in this matter, could procure 
answers to these questions, 

THE Building Committee of the Manchester 
Corporation have accepted, with one exception, the 
scheme of subjects proposed by Messrs. F. Madox 
Brown and F, Shields for the decoration of the 
Great Hall at Manchester, and, in cons: quence, 
the former painter has already begun work. Mr. 
Councillor ” Thompson’s advice has been of essen- 
tial service to the artists in choosing subjects for 
the series of pictures, which subjects are as follows. 
The omitted subject might well illustrate the his- 
tory of railways,so important to Manchester :— 
No. 1. The Romans in Britain : Agricola builds a 
fort at Mancunium, a.p. 79.—No. 2. The Saxons : 
baptism of Eadwine at Manchester, a.p. 627.— 
No. 3. The Danes: after a hard fight they 
seize the town, a.D. 870.—No. 4. Origin of 
Manufactures ; establishment of Flemish 
weavers in Manchester, aD. 1330.—No. 5. 
Early Reformation Movement: John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster, defends Wickliffe before 
the Consistory Court, ap. 1377.—No. 6. 
Commercial Integrity: weights and measures 
tested by municipal decree, a.p. 1566.—No. 7. 
Science : William Crabtree on Kersull Moor (now 
part of Manchester) discovers the sun’s parallax by 
observation of the transit of Venus over it, A.D. 
1566.—No. 8. First Blood drawn in the Civil 
War: Capt. Bradshaw, with thirty musketeers, 
beats back Lord Strange’s army, 4,500 strong, A.D. 
1642 —No. 9. Education : Humphrey Cheetham, 
merchant, establishes his free school for boys, A.D. 
1650.—No. 10. Jacobite Movement: Prince 
Charles Edward musters his troops in the Col- 
legiate Churchyard, a.p 1745.—No. 11. Cotton: 
John Kay, inventor of the ‘‘ Fly Shuttle,” is saved 
from the fury of the mob in a wool sheet, .p. 
1753.— No. 12 (objected to). “ Peterloo Meeting,” 
as heralding Reform. The process to be employed 
is that invented by the late Mr. T. Gambier Parry, 
and it is believed by the painters to be preferable 
to the stereochrome process, used by Maclise at 
Westminster. The former mode was employed by 
Mr. Leighton ten years ago at Lynhurst, and he is 
now using it at South Kensington. 

THE Archeological Journal, No. 136, last pub- 
lished, is one of the most interesting of the series. 
This journal more frequently deals with relics of 
antiquity per se than with examples which have 
an artistic value, but this number contuins (1) an 
excellent paper, with plans, by the late Sir G. G. 
Scott, on Hereford Cathedral, its structure rather 
than its history, yet not without personal notes to 
confer human interest on the subject ; (2) a valu- 
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able paper on Roman Herefordshire, by Mr. W.T. 
Watkin, is full of matter proving the wealth of 
the county in Roman remains, from the now lost 
relics of Magna, the camp at Kenchester, where 
“a complete wilderness of decaying walls and 
débris remained ” till about fifteen years ago, frag- 
ments of a place noticed in the Itinerary of 
Antoninus, to the medicine stamp of the German 
doctor, or quack, Titus Vindacius Ariovistus, 
which, with jet beads, probably from Roman 
Whitby, fibul, coins, and figures, was found in 
a, near which is the other great camp at 
Credenhill, an immense fort, with a rampart ten 
to twelve feet high. Mr. Bloxam contributes a 
characteristically good essay on ‘ Effigies in Here- 
ford Cathedral,’ and “ Rouge Croix” sends an 
account of the discovery of the remains of John 
Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, at Whitchurch, veri- 
fying, by more than one curious circumstance, the 
ascription of the bones to that champion. 

Miss Marcaret SToKEs, the editor of the late 
Earl of Dunraven’s fine work, entitled ‘ Notes on 
Irish Architecture, has in the press a volume 
on the ‘Early Christian Architecture of Ireland.’ 
The round towers receive special attention. The 
treatise is illustrated by a number of wood engrav- 
ings. It will be published by Messrs. Bell & Sons, 


A CorREsPONDENT wishes to know when Mr. 
Murray intends to publish the long-promised in- 
dexes to his useful series of ‘‘ Hand-books to the 
English and Welsh Cathedrals,” The absence of 
these indexes seriously affects the usefulness of 
the books. They ought to have been appended to 
the respective sections on the cathedrals, 


Mr. CO. T. Newron proposes to commence exca- 
vations in Cyprus as soon as possible, for he 
believes that Mr. Lang and General di Cesnola 
have by no means ransacked the island sufficiently. 
We wish the explorer of Budriim every success, 
but fear there is not another Treasure of Kourium 
to supplement that which the Government so un- 
wisely let slip when General di Cesnola almost 
begged them to take it. 

Mr. Sternen THompson, whose well-known 

hotographs of Italian tombs and his series of 
British Museum photographs have proved him 
especially fitted for photographing antiquities, will 
shortly leave England for Cyprus, being espe- 
cially commissioned by Her Majesty the Queen 
to obtain a series of views of the island for her 
inspection. Mr. Thompson may extend his travels 
into Turkey in Asia if the season is favourable 
for his work. 


A CorrEsponDEnt writes: “ At Gloucester last 
week were found a Roman leaden coffin, containing 
-@ perfect skeleton, the base of a Roman pillar, with 
-@ diameter, including the mouldings, of over four 
feet, and the foundation stones of the east gate of 
the city in Roman times. The leaden coffin is the 
first found in Gloucester of which there is any 
trustworthy record.” 


Sir Richarp WALLACE has been elected Cor- 
responding Member of the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts. 


WE have to thank Mr. George Buckler, of 
Camberwell New Road, for a photograph of the 
north-east angle of Colchester Castle, a building 
which was recently the subject of archeological 
disputes as to whether it comprised Roman 
remains with its medieval features. The photo- 
graph would have been more valuable if it had 
been taken from the building direct instead of a 
coloured drawing ; nevertheless, it shows clearly 
enough the inscription panels, details of the 
masonry, and the basement stripped of its facing 
of hewn stone. 


WE have received Parts XIX. and XX. of ‘L’Art 
Chrétien’ (Amsterdam, Buffa en Zonen ; London, 
ag & Co.), edited by M. CO. E. Taurel—a text 
in Dutch and French—to previous portions of 
‘which we have already referred, as comprising 
valuable papers by distinguished writers on Low 
‘Country Art, including MM. Moll, Thijm, A. 
Siret, W. H. J. Weale, and others, These 
parts illustrate M. Van Heemskerck, M, Van 





Cockijen, and Antoine de Montfoort, transitional 
painters, and they display the research and taste 
which we have before commended. The book is 
to be completed in twenty-four parts, and com- 
prises many steel plates. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


THE annual presentation of prizes took place at 
the Royal Academy of Music last Saturday after- 
noon. Prof. Macfarren—after a short concert of 
the pupils, conducted by his brother, Mr. Walter 
Macfarren—delivered an address, claiming for the 
institution the increased confidence of the public, 
inasmuch as the number of students, who some 
ten years back were about seventy, had increased to 
369 at the present period, and adding that the pupils 
came from all parts of the world. An analysis of 
the special studies of these 369 students would 
afford a more accurate notion of the value of the 
course of instruction. How many of these pupils, 
in the first place, are really intended for the musical 
profession? Are nota considerable number of them 
amateursaiming at a good training? What arethe in- 
struments of which the 369 pupils are masters? Can 
a complete orchestra be formed out of the aggregate ? 
How many pianists and how many vocalists are there 
in the list? What will be the supply to cathe- 
drals, churches, concert-halls, and opera-houses to 
be derived from the array of 369 names? The 
reply to these queries will be a real indication 
how far the Royal Academy of Music, with its 
royal charter and with its Government grant, 
fulfils the condition of a national conserva- 
torium. A Parliamentary Return of all ‘‘ Memo- 
rials sent to the Education Department on the 
subject of Musical Instruction in Public Elemen- 
tary Schools, and the answers thereto by the De- 
partments,” moved for by Sir Charles Dilke, shows 
a desire to secure a more extended system of training 
in music in this country. Mdlle. Albani distri- 
buted the awards on the 27th ult. One statement 
made by the Principal was interesting, which was, 
that the Director of Her Majesty’s Theatre, the 
Committees of the Crystal Palace and of the Phil- 
harmonic Society gave permission to the students 
to be present at rehearsals and performances. A 
suggestion long ago made in these columns, that an 
operatic class should be formed, has been adopted, 
and the sooner a theatre is erected for the practice 
of pupils the better it will be for the national lyric 
drama of the future. 





THE TONIC SOL-FA COLLEGE, 


However much musical professors and amateurs 
may differ about the merits of the Tonic Sol-Fa 
system of tuition, there can be no question that 
the activity and intelligence of the promoters have 
been of great service socially and even artistically. 
There is not much harm done if the certificated 
teachers, after a thorough dose of sol-faing, are 
obliged to take to the long recognized educational 
mode of acquiring knowledge theoretically and 
practically. The Sol-Faists of London, however, 
are so numerous that they are about to erect an 
edifice close to the Forest Gate Station, Great 
Eastern Railway, to be used as a Tonic Sol-Fa 
College, which was incorporated in 1875. The funds 
required will be some 6,000/. or 7,000/. to complete 
the building; the plot of land has cost 1,300/, and 
the indefatigable Mr. Curwen is ready to subscribe 
1,0001. if the Council can obtain 5,000/. more by 
November next. To achieve this end, a concert 
was given in the Crystal Palace last Saturday 
afternoon, at which the separate choral associations 
of Messrs. Proudman, McNaught, and Venables 
afforded their aid, besides the Sol-Fa Royal Crite- 
rion Handbell Ringers, with the co-operation of 
Mr. W. C. Harris and Mr. A. Rhodes as organists. 
All concerned in this concert gave their services 
gratuitously, and the Crystal ees Company also 
made liberal arrangements. In the address of the 
Council the college case is not overstated when it 
is alleged that the public elementary schools, the 
Bands of Hope, the Ragged School Unions, the 
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aminations throughout the kingdom bear testi. B 
mony to the usefulness of the Tonic Sol-Fa moyg, pe" tt 
ment. No less than 3,000 certificated gj Conserva 


took part in the concert of the 27thult. The pro. Be ated t 
gramme included anthems, choruses, part- His A 
quartets, trios, &c., by our English com Santley t 
Messrs. Macfarren, H. Gadsby, A. Stone, F, EB to health. 
Bache, G. W. Martin, Pearsall, Bishop, H. §: Herr I 
Brinley Richards, Stevens, J. Thomas, W, a 

Birch, J. Thomson, German, Fisher, Sir R. Stewart, ath “ A 
Mrs. H. Bartholomew, &c., besides works by yan 
Handel, Mendelssohn, Pinsuti, Weber, Bellini, & coon - 
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Musical Gossip. 


THE negotiations are proceeding about a Musical 
College (Conservatorium) to be formed by obtainj 
a Royal Charter to combine the Royal Academy 
Music with the Kensington Training School, and 
securing, if possible, a grant from the Government Tr 
of a sum which, with the fees of the students, wil] sf 
suffice to sustain the College with a staff of first. ~— s 
rate professors, native and foreign, in all branches ; a | 
of musical education. Seille’ in 

TueErE will be a performance in English this brodel ’) h 
day (Saturday), at the Alexandra Palace, of M, [peerhaum 
Gounod’s ‘ Faust.’ When the directors announce fing opera. 
a festival in honour of Beethoven or some other uis ¢ 
great musician, it would be as well to confine the Boleted of ‘ 
programmes tothe works of the composer celebrated, i its bein 
A Mendelssohn Festival, so called, was given on (hf ‘Les A 


















the 27th ult., at which the orchestral pieces were [Romeo in 
the two overtures, ‘The Marriage of Camacho’ and |, Juliet as 
‘Ruy Blas’; the choral numbers were the Druidy Virginie, | 
Chorus from ‘ The First Walpurgis Night,’ and the | : 
cantata for male voices, ‘To the Sons of Art) | ‘ 
solos from ‘ Elijah,’ &c., followed by a very mixed 
selection. The leading singers were Miss Ann 
Williams, Madame A. Sterling, vice Madame § gppyry. 
Patey (indisposed), Mr. Vernon Rigby in place of | 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Thurley Beale, with Mr, ’ 

F, Archer, conductor. Meschichte 
Tae Bank Holiday next Monday will enable { Klein. 
the visitors to the Crystal Palace to hear a \bhandlur 
Military and Vocal Concert, under the direction (Halle 
of Mr. A. Manns; the solo singers will be ee 
Madame Sinico-Campobello, Madame Patey, Mr. fy,.1,17 R 
B. M‘Guckin, Mr. G. Fox, and Signor Cam | 
pobello. Gustav | 

Mr. C. J. Frost had an organ recital last MH comy 
Monday at the Royal Albert Hall. Klein’s ‘ 


Mpue. Atma VerpinI (her first appearance in fnot long : 
England), Miss Anna Williams, Messrs. Lloyd and jand the hi 
Maybrick are the announced singers for the ope Kt formed | 
ing Promenade Concert at Covent Garden Theatre 7 


this evening (August 3rd), with Miss Lawrence, af of 
pianist, Mr. H. Reynolds, solo instrumentalist, f°7“p%< 
and Mr. A. Sullivan and Mr. Cellier, core Parts are b 
ductors. bey are, a 


Tue two competing choirs for the Paris Uni- if the size 
versal Exhibition prize were the English, underfintended t 
the direction of Mr. Henry Leslie (140 voices) Bhe ‘Gesc} 
and the Armand Chevé Society of eighty voice Bh. thirtee, 
The international jury unanimously awarded 


Dram ” 
prize to the Leslie Choir. The work selected fort Pe 
competition, sung by both choirs, was composed# co” he wi 
by M. Bourgault -Ducoudray, “Vivus resurgit pu history 


Christus,” and each choir chose one of its own 9 & point 
répertoire. The English selected Mendelssohn's @hich War 
“ Judge me, O God.” The prize in the “ Divisio Reminates 
of Mixed Voices” comprised a gold medal, Shs it is now 
certificate, and a large vase of Sévres china. More th 

president of the jurors was M. Ambroie Thomas)” tian 
MM. Gounod, Guiraud, Boulanger, Deldeveg— me wer 
Delibes, Saint-Saéns, Membrée, &c., were theplte was ay 


French judges. The foreign jurors were Herf¥espeak nc 
Hanslick of Vienna, M. Dupont of B portion onl; 
M. N. Rubinstein (brother of the composer Anglo-S2 
pianist) of St. Petersburg, Mr. A. Sullivan “Pesed und 
London, Signor Sighecelli of Milan, M. de £ Bere in, 
kanzi of Pesth, Seiior Amat of Lisbon, les Sert 
Pegram of New York, &c. te, G 
WE regret to learn that the gifted composer Of Porary v 
‘Paul et Virginie? M. Victor Massé, 0 hor of tl 
continued bad health, has been com what is ; 


iliam Dy 
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testi: J sm the professorship he held at the Paris | At the close, between forty and fifty pages are | to Shaksperean literature. More conspicuous 


wi: Conservatoire, and to retire upon the pension 
ngers F anted by the Government. 
' P . 
American trip has so benefited Mr. 
= ; i. that he has returned to London restored 


F, & Ato health. 

mart, § ferr RoKiTaNsky, the Viennese basso profondo, 

. BL formerly of Her Majesty’s Theatre, has lost his 

wart, Hither, the Baron von Rokitansky, one of the 

: m08 eminent physicians in Austria, and a well- 

i, &, Pynown amateur, who was the possessor of Haydn’s 
skull, which had been stolen from the cemetery at 
Gumpendorf. 

Accorpinc to the Musical Monthly Record, 
usical , young English lady, Miss Elliot under the 
‘ining Jpame of Malle. Elme, is creating a sensation on 
my of fthe lyric stage in Italy, both by her dramatic and 
l, and Jyocal powers. 


ment | Tyre are certain stories which seem to be in 
Will ial favour with libretto writers; Beaumarchais, 
Goethe, Shakspeare, Schiller, &c., are never 


ches « neglected. There are to be two more ‘ Barbers of 

Seville’ in Italy ; while a new ‘ Cinderella’ (‘Aschen- 
h this }pridel’) has appeared at Mannheim, book by Herr 
of M. [Reerbaum, music by Herr Ferdinand Langer, and 
jounce Fihe opera has proved successful. In Paris the 
other Marquis d’Ivry, who long has had a score com- 
ne the pleted of ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ will have a chance 
rated, fof its being heard at the Lyrique, under the title 
ven 0 dbf ‘Les Amants de Verone,’ having secured a 








8 Weté [Romeo in the popular M. Capoul, and if he has 
o’ and 4, Juliet as sympathetic as Mdlle. Richter was as 
Jruids }Virginie, he will be indeed fortunate. 
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isl DRAMA 

Anna caniiglaiae 

ladame GERMAN WORKS ON SHAKSPEARE AND 
vy THE ENGLISH DRAMA. 


Geschichte des Englischen Dramas. Von J. L. 


enable { Klein. Zweiter Band. (Leipzig, Weigel.) 
hear a \Abhandlungen zu Shakespeare. Von Karl Elze. 


rection 
vill be 
ey, Mr, 
: Cam- 


(Halle, Verlag der Buchhandlung des Wai- 
senhauses ; London, Nutt.) 
Macheth Rendered into Metrical German. By 
Gustav Solling. (Wiesbaden, Bergmann. ) 
ag completion of the second volume of 
Klein’s ‘History of the English Drama’ did 
ance in not long anticipate the death of the author, 
yd and jand the huge and ambitious scheme of which 
© opel it formed a part remains a monument of the 
a aity of human effort. Not only is the 
sntalist, #@YOpedic work unfinished, its separate 
r, core pParts are but huge fragments, unserviceable as 
ley are, and sufficing only to give an idea 
is Uni- fof the size of the edifice in which they were 
, underfintended to stand. The second volume of 
voices) Bhe ‘(ieschichte des Englischen Dramas’ is 
the ie thirteenth volume of the “ Geschichte des 
sted for>™™28.” In the 1,600 closely printed octavo 
vn pages of which the two volumes are made up, 
resurgit Pe history of the English drama is brought 
its own @ point almost corresponding with that at 
Issohn's hich Warton’s ‘ History of English Poetry’ 
— minates, that is to say, at which the drama 
_ thee is now understood was about to be born. 
Thomasf"? than seven hundred pages of the first 
eldeven fh “UMe were taken up before dramatic litera- 
vere thePule Was approached. It must be understood 
re Hert¥e speak now and henceforward of the English 
Brussel Portion only. Not only was the whole body 
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nt Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman literature 
de 7 d under review, elaborate disquisitions 
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poset of 
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led 


t inserted upon the works of Chaucer, 
Ndgate, Gower, and upon such guasi-con- 
‘porary writers of Scotland as Barbour, the 
uhor of the ‘ Brus,’ Blind Harry, the writer 
‘what is spoken of as the ‘ Wallace-epos,” 
iliam Dunbar, and King James the First. 
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devoted to a consideration of the Chester, 
Coventry, and other miracle plays. 

At a point immediately subsequent to this 
the second volume commences. It deals in 
its earlier portion with the Moralities, the 
Interludes of John Heywood and John Bale, 
the works of Arthur Brooke, the translator 
from Bandello of the story of Romeo and 
Juliet, George Gascoigne, Nicholas Udall, 
John Still, Thomas Norton, and Thomas 
Sackville, the authors collectively of ‘Jocasta,’ 
‘ Supposes, ‘ Ralph Roister - Doister,’ 
*Gammer Gurton’s Needle,’ &c., works which 
form the first rude specimens of a regularly 
constructed drama. In the later portion it 
analyzes the plays of men like Kyd, Lodge, 
Greene, Peele, Lyly, and Marlowe, the im- 
mediate predecessors of Shakspeare, and it 
ends with an essay on the ‘ Fairy Queen’ and 
other non-dramatic writings. 

So far as regards subject, then, the second 
volume is less disappointing than the first to the 
student of dramatic history. It has, however, 
the same faults of construction, arrangement, 
and style which have rendered the entire work 
a monument of wasted ambition. So much 
erudition has seldom if ever been brought to 
bear upon a subject. Herr Klein is, moreover, 
not less accurate than deeply read, and in the 
miscellaneous information he collects from all 
sorts of out of-the-way sources it is rarely 
indeed we come upon a mistake or a mis- 
quotation. If his book remains unreadable, 
it is simply because the author has no sense 
of order or symmetry, and because his style is 
the most painfully dry and laboured that histo- 
rian or antiquary has ever been cursed with. So 
detrimental is the absence of arrangement, that 
the two volumes, which enshrine more informa- 
tion than can be obtained without access to alarge 
and specially constituted library, are practically 
useless. The English authority Herr Klein 
has most frequently consulted has been naturally 
Mr. Collier's ‘ History of Dramatic Poetry,’ 
a work the full value of which has not yet 
received adequate acknowledgment. Warton’s 
‘ History of English Poetry, the recently pub- 
lished reprint of Dodsley by Messrs. Reeves 
& Turner, and the collected editions of the 
dramatists have been diligently studied. It 
is difficult, indeed, to find any source of in- 
formation, however obscure, from which our 
author has not drawn. Of the mistakes in 
English which meet us most are probably 
ascribable to the printers. ‘ Avount” is 
given instead of “avaunt”; “fowle,” in 
Spenser’s ‘Tears of the Muses,’ appears as 
“fawole”; “at well” is put for ‘at will,” 
and so forth. A very small sheaf of errors 
rewards, however, the most diligent gleaner, 
and the accuracy of the English citations 
is as remarkable as the general erudition 
of this stupendous book. Our feeling on 
perusing it is like that said to have been expe- 
rienced by Bliicher when he saw London from 
the top of St. Paul’s, “What a place to pillage!” 
Apart from all question of magazine articles, 
of which scores might be obtained, a positive 
reputation awaits the man who shall render 
accessible and available the treasures of this 
huge lumber-house of learning. 

The ‘Abhandlungen’ of Herr Karl Elze is 
the product of a scholarly, graceful, and in- 
tellectual mind, and is entitled to hold highest 
rank among recent contributions from Germany 





even than its positive merits are its negative 
qualities. It is free from that assumption of 
esoteric observation and insight which in 
German critics constantly amuses the English 
reader, before whom banalities, if the use of 
the word may be permitted, are put forward 
as discoveries. It is free, likewise, from the 
hyper-zstheticism which is another attribute 
of recent German and some English criticisms. 
It does not pretend to discover unsuspected 
meanings and ex post facto applications. 
Specially interesting is the paper on ‘ Hamlet 
in France,’ in which an account is given of all 
translations which have yet appeared, with a 
description of that Shakspearean influence 
which, in the author’s view, culminated in the 
formation of the Romantic school of the 
present century. Instances of absurd ren- 
dering and criticisms equally absurd are 
supplied. A well-known example of the 
former is afforded in the translation by De 
la Place of Cibber’s ‘Love’s Last Shift’ into 
‘La Derniére Chemise de l’Amour.’ An in- 
stance of critical acumen is afforded when a 
French writer declares that ‘Hamlet’ is a too 
close imitation of the ‘Semiramis’ of Voltaire. 
It is amusing to see how much truth in the 
following passages animates views which are 
wholly foreign. The passage is freely trans- 
lated from ‘‘Shakspeare’s Importance for the 
Present Day” (‘Shakespeare’s Geltung fiir 
die Gegenwart’), which stands third in the 
list of essays :— 


“The real reason why Shakspeare is not oftener 
performed on the English stage is to be found in 
that puritanical disinclination for the theatre 
which still exsists among those classes who, from 
their position, are called upon to be the chief sup- 
porters of culture and intelligence. Theatre-going 
is looked upon by them as something not quite 
respectable, as almost approaching freethinking, as 
a thing not quite compatible with strict morality 
or a God-fearing life. From their point of view, 
Milton is placed above Shakspeare, and the dis- 
senters are in this respect almost more intolerant 
than the member of the regular church... And 
just as a considerable portion of the public turns 
away from the stage, so does also the chief stream 
of poetical literature. The dramatists of this way 
of thinking write more for the drawing-room or 
the study than for the stage. Most of the drama- 
tists of the present day do not require, like Shak- 
speare, to be only seen, they wish only to be read. 
They work ‘for the invisible theatre,’ as Goethe 
hasit; but their invisible theatre does not, like 
Goethe’s, revel in the realms of freedom, but in 
those of bondage. Goethe in his ‘ Faust’ soared 
above the real stage because it was too cramped 
for him. These writers avoid it because it is too 
free for them. Joanna Baillie, the most important 
dramatic poetess of this century, superior to the: 
greater portion of her male colleagues, is indebted 
for her stage culture to Shakspeare—so much so 
indeed that Sir Walter Scott proclaimed her as 
the new-born Swan of Avon. Her pieces, how- 
ever, although intended for the real stage, could 
never take root, partly from their being written 
too much with a motive, and partly because she. 
was totally wanting in knowledge and experience 
of the stage. How strangely the spirit of dramatic 
poetry is understood by some English poets may 
be gathered from the fact that Wordsworth, 
Southey, and others, have endeavoured, by the 
introduction of the dramatic element, to elevate, 
or at least give a charm to, their narrative or 
reflective poems. Under these circumstances 
there is little ground for astonishment that 
Shakspeare shouli be so seldom performed in 
England ; on the contrary, we have great cause to 
wonder that he should be so often performed : 
for it is a fact that all theatres which aspired to 
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be a little better than the rest, and all actors who 
have conscientiously looked upon the profession as 
an art, have dedicated themselves more especially 
to Shakspeare—have nourished themselves with 
his spirit, have inspired themselves with his flame. 
Not only this, but they have, at the same time, 
through their performances of Shakspeare, always 
drawn after them a more cultivated public, and 
always been supported by the sympathy and the 
appreciation of thinking people. We need only 
mention Drury Lane, Sadler’s Wells, the Princess's 
Theatre, and the names of the family Kemble, the 
Keans, Macready, Phelps, Fechter, and others, 
to prove what we say. One thing, however, is 
certain, and that is, that if dramatic poetry and 
art are ever again to soar to the height they once 
attained, they will only be able to do it by attach- 
ing themselves to and clinging to Shakspeare. For 
this, however, a change in the social circumstances 
is necessary. The theological cobwebs must be 
brushed away, and those two spectres, ‘cant’ 
and ‘respectability,’ effectually sent to limbo,” 

An old question is treated with some 
ingenuity in the essay on Sir William Dave- 
nant. The volume, the entire contents of 
which have appeared in the ‘Jahrbuch der 
Deutschen Shakespeare - Gesellschaft,’ is a 
valuable contribution to * hakspearean litera- 
ture. 

Herr Solling’s translation of ‘ Macbeth’ is 
intended for a class-book, a few passages being 
“ for obvious reasons” omitted, and the English 
text being given on the opposite page to the 
German. Poetry in this version is not seldom 
sacrificed to conciseness, though in some 
instances a word-for-word reproduction of the 
original is obtained. The metrical portions 
are the best, the spirit and the quaintness of the 
witch lyrics being well preserved, while metre 
and rhyme are both admirably managed. 
“ Er scheint bestiirzt ” is scarcely an adequate 
rendering of the fine phrase, ‘* What a haste 
looks through his eyes.” This passage is printed 
wrongly in the English version, the article 
being omitted, and the line reading, “ What 
haste,” &c. The whole rendering may be 
pronounced satisfactory, as preserving fairly 
both the words and the spirit of ‘ Macbeth.’ 








Dramatic Gossiy. 


A curious spirit of activity at the theatres will 
vary on Monday next the inactivity of the past, 
and, assumably, of the following weeks, On that 
night the Gaiety will reopen with a performance 
of ‘The Grasshopper’ and Mr. Byron’s burlesque 
of § Little Doctor Faust.’ The same evening Miss 
Bateman will appear at the Lyceum es Mary 
Warner, and Mdlle. Beatrice at the Olympic in 
‘The Woman of the People.’ 


A rReEpPorT has obtained circulation that Mr. 
Hare will shortly quit the Court Theatre, and will 
drop the reins of management. Nothing is as yet 
settled. Mr. Hare’s lease of the Court Theatre 
has expired, but the question of its renewal is as 
yet open. 

* Les CANOTIERS DE LA SEINE,’ a five-act vaude- 
ville of MM. H. Thierry and Dupeuty, first pro- 
duced at the Folies Drawatiques in 1856, has been 
revived at the Thédtre Cluny. 


*Paris-CaNnarD,’ a four-act vaudeville of MM. 
Saint-Agnan-Choler aud Hector Crémieux, has 
been produced at the Palais Royal. Its title is 
supposed to be derived from an imaginary journal, 
and the intrigue passes principally in newspaper 
offices and the coulisses of theatres, Mdlle. Jane 
Hading plays the heroine, other parts being assigned 
to MM. Lhéritier, Hyacinthe, and Montbars. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—J. P. P.—W. R.—H. W.—C. C. 0.— 
T. F. R.—received. 
T. B.—We do not see the discrepan 





CHEAP EDITION OF 
BRADODON’S 


4d.); cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. (post free, 2s, 10d.) 


MISS 


On August 10, price 2s. (post free, 2s. 


AN OPEN VERDICT: a Novel. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ &c. 


OPINION OF THE SPECTATOR. 


‘* We recognize with pleasure in ‘An Open Verdict’ a novel quite worthy of the author of those Which} 
formerly were among the most widely read in the year’s supply of fiction. Here are no signs at all that thy 
writer of thirty-three novels has written herself out ; her powers of invention show themselves as fresh son 
and if she no longer makes such lavish demands upon them as formerly she did, the change is manifestly a regu} 
of deliberate choice and educated taste.......ln none of Miss Braddon’s former novels has she made her mip 
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characters more effective than in this. The selfish and cold-hearted governess, Miss Scales ; the pious, =| OUR 


mother of the infidel artisan whom Cyril Culverhouse converts to Christianity by an act of heroic Christian 
charity ; the members of the Scratchell household ; the first Mrs. Piper, who never could rise to the level 
her husband’s self-made prosperity, but worried herself about the butcher's bill and the wastefulness in ths 
kitchen to the end of her life; the Vicar, who could read Bishop Berkeley and answer his wife’s questiong 
simultaneously without committing himself; Mr. Piper, with his sound sense and horrid vulgarity, who ‘ grudgeg 
nothing’ that is to be expended in show, but fondly believes that his wife has bought a famous thoroughbred 
hunter, and ‘ put something in her pocket for a new gown,’ out of a cheque for 100/.,—all these are admirabl 
drawn. The gem of the book, however, is Mrs. Dulcimer, the Vicar’s wife. We do not remember any mor 
amusing personage in all the well-filled portrait gallery which we owe to Miss Braddon.” 


Always in print, uniform with the above, price 2s. each; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


1. LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 18. RALPH THE BAILIFF. 

2. HENRY DUNBAR. 19. FENTON’S QUEST. 

3. ELEANOR’S VICTORY. 20. LOVELS OF ARDEN. 

4. AURORA FLOYD. 21. ROBERT AINSLEIGH. 

5. JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. 22. THE BITTER END. 

6. THE DOCTONR’S WIFE. 23. MILLY DARRELL. { 
7. ONLY A OLOD. 24. STRANGEKS AND PILGRIMS. 

8. SIR JASPER’S TENANT. :5. LUCIUS DAVOREN. 

9, TRAIL OF THE SERPENT. 26. TAKEN AT THE FLOOD. 

10. LADY’S MILE. 27. LOST FOR LOVE. 

11. LADY LISLE. 28. A STRANGE WORLD. 

12. CAPTAIN OF THE VULTURE. $9. HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. 

13. BIRDS OF PREY. 30. DEAD MEN’S SHOES. 

14. CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE. 31. JOSHUA HAGGARD. 

15. RUPERT GODWIN. 32. WEAVERS AND WEFT. 

16. RUN TO EARTH. 83. AN OPEN VERDICT. (On August 10, 





17. DEAD SEA FRUIT. 


**No one can be dull who has a novel by Miss Braddon in hand. 
wearisome illness is brightened, by any one of her books.” 


London: J. & R. MAxweE t, Publishers, Milton House, 4, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, E.C. 





Sheet, Coloured, 3s.; Mounted in Case, 5s. 


STANFORD’S MAP OF CYPRUS. 


Showing the present ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS, the ROADS, and the chief ANCIENT SITES—Enlarged mame 
FAMAGUSTA, LARNACA, LIMASSOL, KERYNIA, and the RUINS of SALAMIS—and 3 inset MAPS, showing thy 
relative POSITION of CYPRUS, its GEOLOGY and AGRICULTURE. 


Compiled from the best Authorities. 


Scale, nearly 5 miles tolinch. Size, 30 inches by 22. 


With Maps and Plans, fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. each, 


STANFORD’S SERIES OF TWO-SHILLING 
TOURISTS’ GUIDES. 


Now ready, 
CORNWALL. By Watrer H. TREGELLAS. | KENT. By G. Partiips Bevan, F.G.S. 


DEVON, SOUTH. By R. N. Worrs, F.G.S. SUSSEX. By G. F. Cuansers, F.S.A. } 
DERBYSHIRE. By J. C. Cox. YORKSHIRE (North and East Ridings). By 


The most tiresome journey is beguiled, and the mo. 


TH. 


AN E 


PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S. “This di 

ROUND ABOUT LONDON. By aFettow of the YORKSHIRE (West Riding) By G. ParLuy English scho 
SOCIETY of ANTIQUARIES. BEVAN, F.G.S. 

Post 8vo. cloth, with Map, 5s. _. 


GUIDE TO THE UPPER ENGADINE. 


Translated from the German of M. CAVIEZEL by A. M. H. 


‘* 4 more detailed and thorough guide to the Upper Engadine than any hitherto obtainable..... The very mcdel of 4 guid 
to a restricted and definite locality.”—Saturday Review. 


London: Epwarp StanFrorpD, 55, Charing Cross, S.W. 


EK PP 8’S C OC O A. 








The N 


French 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. MOLL 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutritioy 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfag 
tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judiciog 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist evel 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack wherever there 8 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood aa 
properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 


JaMES Epps & Co. Homa@opatuic CHEMISTS. 





i SCOTK 


Jacquel 
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Now ready, AS ADAM the FIRST MAN CREATED : 
H E IND TA Lives. JULY, 1878. By ARGUS. Limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Price 10s. 6d. London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co., and all Booksellers. 





Published by Permission of the Secretary of State for India. 
London : Wm. H. Allen & Co. 13, Waterloo-place. 


w AND ae EDITION OF THE COMPLETE WORKS 





This day, crown 8vo. with numerous Wood Engravings, price 7s. 6d. 
cloth (postage 5d ), 


a Practical 


m.. tee ota by the Author. Treatise on the Construction of the Various Kinds of Artificial 


HE VIRGINIANS. 
3a. 6d. each. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co, 15, Waterloo-place. 


7 THE NEW COLONY. 


In fcap. Svo. Fancy Covers, price 1s. 


C Y P R UV 5S, 
oUR NEW COLONY, AND WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT IT. 


By F. H. FISHER. 
With Maps. 
GEORGE RoutTieDGe & Sons, Broadway, Ludgate-hil hill. 


Dentures, comprising also Useful Formule, Tables, and Receipts for 


2 vols. crown 8vo. | Gold Plate, Clasps, Solders, &c. By CHARLES HUNTER, Me- 
chanical Dentist. 


Crosby Lockwood & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, F.C. 





—_— 





THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 


Volume VIII. (ELE 





ull shortly be published. 


_ Edinburgh: Apvam & CHARLES Brack. 


EW FOUNTAIN, INNSBRUCK — NEW 
CHURCH, FINCHLEY. See the BUILDER of THIS 

WEEK (4d, or by post, 444.) for Views ; also of Historical Museum 

Dresden—The Theatre Architeoturally The E 

the Workipg-Mun’s Abode—Crude toon in the Thames —English 

Section, Paris Exhibition—Saltburn-by-the-Sea—Congresses, Paris— 

Town Sanitation, &c.—No. 43, Catherine: street; and all Newsmen. 











Now ready, price 6d ; post free, 7d. 
ESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the NIE- 
MANN GALLERY, NOTTINGHAM CASTLE. Illustrated. 

Lenten: Vistus & Oo, Lissited, Ivp-tone, Paternestensow, 
Now ready, price 38. 6d. 
UZMAN ihe GOOD: 2 » Tragedy. 3h SECRE- 
Play; and other LMAN. Pub- 


ARY: 
lished ) Fmily Faithfull, Printer — ‘Patt At as (= to Her 
Mojesty, Victoria Steam Press, 117, Praed-street, W. 





This day, 3s. 6d. 
LINICAL REMINISCENCES. 
By PEYTON BLAKISTON, M.D. F.R. 
J. & A. Churchill. 


Seventh Edition, post free, 1s. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the 
only Gucceetel Method of curing this Disease. By ROBERT 
G. WATTS, M.D M.R.C.S8. L.S.A., &€., 5, Bulstrode-street, Cavendish- 
square, onion. w. 
London: U. Mitchell & Co. Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 





Price 28. 6d. 
HTS to TRAVELLERS. Edited by a Com- 


mittee of Congest of the Royal Geographical Society, consisting 
of | Sir G. Back, F.R.S., Admiral Sir Richard Collinson, 
-C.B, and Francis Galton, Krq., "F.R.S. Fourth Edition, edited by 
FRANCIS GALTON, Esq., F.R 5. 
London: Published for the Royal Geographical Society, by Edward 
Stanford, 55, Charing Crose 


In a few days will be published, in crown 8vo. with Map, 
YPRUS, HISTORICAL and DESCRIPTIVE. 
Adapted from the German of Herr FRANZ VON LOHER. 








THE NINTH VOLUME 
NOTES AND QUERIES, FIFTH 


PRICE 10s. 6d. IS NOW READY. 


Cases for Binding, price 1s. 3d. post free. 
Joun Francis, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


SERIES, 








This day is published, 


ROMOLA._ By George Eliot. 


Complete in One Volume, with Vignette Title, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
WILLIAM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


-STORMONTH’ S DICTIONARY. 


In crown 8vo. pp. 785, price 7s. 6d. cloth, Fourth Edition, 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL AND PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


INCLUDING A VERY COPIOUS SELECTION OF SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL, AND OTHER 
TERMS AND PHRASES. 


By the Rev. JAMES STORMONTH. 
The Pronunciation carefully Revised by the Rev. P. H. PHELP, M.A. 


“This dictionary is admirable. The etymological part especially is good and sound.. 
English school, whether boys or girls.”— Westminster Review. 





-.The work deserves a place in every 


Witi1amM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





A TALE OF PARIS LIFE. 


The NABOB. By AurHonse Davupet. 


French by E. CLAVEQUIN. 3 vols. 


Translated from the 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ PHYLLIS,’ 


MOLLY BAWN. By the Author of ‘Phyllis.’ 3 vols. 


[Neat week, 
NEW NOVEL BY SARAH TYTLER. 


SCOTCH FIRS. By Saran Tytter, Author of ‘Citoyenne 


Jacqueline,’ * A Garden of Women,’ Sc. 2 vols. (Ready. 
London: Samira, Exper & Co. 15, Waterloo place. 





ted by other Useful Information concerning the Island. 
By Mrs. A. BATSON JOYNER. 
London : Wm. H. Allen & Co. 13, Ww aterloo- »0-place. 





SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 


UTTER’'S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING 
BOUK and EXPOSITOR. Three Hundred and Eighty-Third 
Edition. With a Portrait of the Author. Price 1s. 6d. 


BUTTER’S READING and SPELLING. In 
Easy Gradations, upon an entirely Original Plan, by which Dis- 
os are rendered as Easy as Monosyliables. Seveutieth Edi- 

ion. Price 1s. 6d. 


Simpkin & Co. and all Booksellers. 


MAskcus WARD x CO. ‘S AUGUST LIST. 
HE BLUE BELL SERIES of NEW NOVELS. 


Illustrated. Issued Monthly. egy ried Rapp 28. each, Com- 
=. Undertaken in opposition to the * Lib ” system of Half- 
uinea Volumes. The Tales will be selected for the! r healthy character 
and good tone. 
BROWNIE. By C. W. Bardsley. Illustrated by E. Bias Lolchten. 
ow ready. 











To be emai in 25 Monthly Volumes, costing 31. 2s. 6d., about half 
he cost of any other Illustrated Edition, 
HE ILLUSTRATED WAVERLY NOVELS. 
In Half- ome, (Complete) Volumes. Clear Type, well illustrated, 
and elegantly bound. 
The FAIR MAID of PERTH. With 38 memes | Fu'l- i 
ow reac a 
The Issue of we Parton, in balf morocco extra, price 3a. 6d. h 
menced ; and WAVERLEY, IVANHOE, and KENILWORTH are 
now ready, each Complete in’ One Volume. 


In Monthly Parts, price 1s. 
UR NATIVE LAND: its Scenery and Asso- 


ciations. Three Chromograph Views in each Part, with De- 
scriptive Letter-press. Part V. contains Views of Upver Lake, Ross 


Castle, and Tore Waterfall, Killarney. [Part V. now ready. 


Now ready 8vo. cloth extra, price 6. 

MONG the FLOWERS, and OTHER POEMS. 
By FRANCIS W. BOURDILLON. 

Marcus Ward & Uo. London, Belfast, and Philadelphia. 


IN AND OUT OF LONDON. 
The New Alphabetical Railway Guide (price 4d.) for Travellers. 
On the First of every Month, 


HE LONDON and PROVINCIAL BRAD. 
SHAW: by Aiphabetical and Tabular Arrangement. — Adver- 
tisements should be sent to 
Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


ICKENS’S (CHARLES) WORKS: Houschold 
Edition.—Advertisements should be sent before the 15th of 

each Month to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.0. 





LL THE YEAR ROUND.—Conducted by 
Charles Dickens. ~—hgvestiemente | iy? All the Fear Round 
should pe sent before the 16th of each month to 


Apvams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.0, 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 


DAMS & FRANCIS ineeet, ADVEBTISE- 
MENTS in all Newspapers, M 





Terms for transacting business, and List of ms Senden Papers, 
be had on application to —_ 





Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.0. 
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Now ready, Second Edition, 8vo. price 13. 


Som as LIFE in its INFLUENCE on SIGHT 


— AB rag ete By R. LIEBREIOCH, Consulting Ophthalmic 
to St. Thomas’s Hospital. 


J. & A. Churchill, New Burlington-street. 





Just published, crown 8vo. pp. 24, stitched in wrapper, price 6d. 
HE CONGRESS and SOCIALISM. 
By Lieut.-Col. TYRRELL, C.E. M.R.F.A., &e. 
London: Trtibner & Co. Ludgate-hill. 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS. 
Now ready, 


ROCEEDINGS of the SCIENTIFIC MEET- 
_— of the SOCIETY for 1878. Part II., containing the 
Toners read at the Scientific Meetings in March and April, 1878. 
With 14 Plates, mostly Coloured, 12s. ; with Plates uncoloured, 3s. 
TRANSACTIONS of the SOCIETY. 


Vol. X. Part 7. On the AXIAL SKELETON of 
the paenponrn sm. By St. George Mivart, F.R.S. (With 
7 Plates) Price 248. 


Vol. X. Part 8. On the FOSSIL OSTRACODA 
of_the wetted CRAG. By G. Stewardson Brady. (With 
8 Plates.) Price 208. 


Vol. X. Part 9. On the BRAIN of the SUMA- 
TRAN RHINOCEROS. By A. H. Garrod, F.R.S., Prosector to 
Pr Society. o> 1 Plate.) 

URTHER CONTRIBUTION to the KNOWLEDGE of the 
4K ISTING Ziv HIOD WHALES, GENUS MESOPLODON. 
By W. H. Flower, F.R.8. (With 3 Plates.) Price 12s 

These Publications may be obtained at the Society's Office (11, 

Hanover-equare. W.) ; at Messrs. Longmans’, the Society’s Publishers 

(Paternoster-row, E.C.); or through any Bookseller. 


OOKS FOR BOTANISTS. 


Lately published, post 8yo. il ted by upwards of 600 Woodcuts, 15s. 


An ELEMENTARY COURSE of BOTANY: 
Stenotaral, Physiological, and Systematic. By Professor ARTHUR 
HENF V,PRS 1 amy &c. Third Edition. By MAXWELL T. 
MASTERS. *mD. F.R.S. L.8., &., Examiner in Botany to the 
University of London. 








In 1 large 8vo0. vol. cloth gilt, 37. 39. 


BRITISH WILD FLOWERS, Iilustrated by 
J. E. SOWERBY. With Short Descriptions, an Introduction, and 
a Key to the Natural Orders, by U PIE ERPOINT JOHNSUN. | Ke- 
issue ; to which is now added a Supplement, containing the lately- 
discovered Flowerin ng Plants, the Ferns, Horsetails, and Clu 
Mosses. In all 1,780 Coloured Lilustrations. 


A MANDAL of BRITISH BOTANY. Containing 
the Flowering Plants and Ferns, errange ed pocetding + 
Natural Orders. Ky Professor C. C. BABINGTON, 

&c. Seventh Edition, Corrected throughout, 12mo. "dete: teen iat ; 
or on thin paper in limp biadiug, for the wailet, 128. 


BRITISH POISONOUS PLANTS. Illustrated by 
J. E. SOWERBY. Described by rg Toe JOHNSON, Botanical 
Lecturer at Guy's Hospital, and C. P. JOHNSON. Second ——, 
containing the or nape Poisonous Fae. post sve. -with 
Coloured Plates, 98. 


FERNS of the BRITISH ISLES. Described and 
apr de gg by Sy. ©. With 20 Plates, giving Photographs of all 
the Specie~, Woodcuts showing the oe and an Illus 
trated Glossary of Terms, 8yo. cloth, 10s. 


An ILLUSTRATED KEY to the NATURAL 
ORDEES of BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. By JOHN 
i ih — With 9 Plates, containing 112 Coloured ion 


WEEDS and WILD FLOWERS. By Lady Wiz- 
——” Post 8vo. with Coloured Engravings and Woodcuts, 


John Vat an Vv oorst, 1, Paternoster- “Tow. 


HCENIX FIR RE OFFICE, LOMBARD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.— Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Seeretary. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79, PALL MALL. 
For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Net Premiums and “pemee e ee v £396,818 
Accumulated Fun «+ 23,084,281 
Also a Subscribed Capitai of more than £1,500,(00 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at the Office, or 
from any of the Company's Agents, post free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 








AW LIFE E ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 





Invested Assets on oes ~h scat 77 
Income for the yea ° 
Amount paid on ty x December las it. ee 5381820 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted . 4 138 

The Expenses of M t (including © dare only about 
4} per cent. on the Annual! Income. 

Attention is specially directed to the Revised Prospectus of the 
Society ; to the New Rates of Premium adopted, which are materially 
lower for Young Lives than heretofore ; to the New Conditions as to 
extended limits = free travel aud residence ; and to the Reduced Rates 
of extra Premiu 

Prospectus and a form of Proposal will be sent on application. 


pass EX HIBITION.—Special arrangements for 
Visitors to the Exhibition have been made by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
For providing against 
ACCIDENT BY RAILWAY OR STEAMBOAT 
During the Journey to PARIS, and back. 

A Premium of One shilling Insures 1,001. if Killed, or 62. per week if 
laid up by pare? during the Double Journey. Policies against 
Accidents of all kinds may also be effected for One, Three, or 
Twelve Months, on moderate terms. 

Apply at the Booking Offices of the Southern Railways, or at the 
Head Office : 64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


+ & — 045 
597 

















TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 


Price One Shilling. 


ENTIRELY DEVOTED TO LIGHT AND ENTERTAINING LITERATURE, EMINENTLY 
FAMILY READING. . oe Se Sap 


The wearied man of business and the tired student can take up Tinsleys’ and find genuine recreation, 





Walpole, Earl of Chatham, George Grenville, Lord North, Edmund Burke, William Pitt, Peel, Canning, tc, 
Now sendy, in 2 vols. price 30s. 


ENGLISH PARTY LEADERS and ENGLISH PARTIES. By 


W.H. DAVENPORT ADAMS, Author of ‘Women of Fashion and Representative Women in Letters and Society,’ &° 
Love’s Impenitence, An > nrequited Love, The Love that Liveth, Loved Beneath Him, The Medal Reversed, Comedy Love, 
A Bachelor from ‘Conviction, Plato or Priapus ! ? A Modern Theseus, ec. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. large post 8vo. price 24s. 


AMOURS of GREAT MEN. By Atsert D. Vanpam, Author of ‘ Ap 


Every-Day Heroine,’ &c. 


Ghosts of the London Midnight, Saturday Night at the Cat, The London Rough, A haene Industry, The Vampire Bride 
Gaol Birds at Large, A Night with Thieves, : 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. with 


WONDERFUL LONDON: 


Sadness. 


A Day with the Baron, The Four-in-Hand Club, A Year's Coachings, A Forest Run with ‘‘ The Queen's,” ~ weed the Wild Red 
Deer, The Royal Buckhounds, A Pink We iding, Me'ton, its Manners and Customs, 


Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 93. 
TALLY-HO! SKETCHES of HUNTING, COACHING, &c. By 


FRED. FEILD WHITEHURST (a Veteran). 
“The sketches are full of life and spirit, and we doubt not lovers of the chase will be glad to read a description of the 
famous runs recorded in the present volume "—Court Journal. 
“‘ Many a hard rider will recognize in these pages a faithful picture of runs in which he has himself figured with distinc. 
tion.”—Man of the World. 
*‘A very agreeable book, calculated to be a good panion to hunting men.”—Sporting Gazette. 


‘ ; wites 12s. 


its Lights po Shadows of Humour and 











THE NEW SIXPENNY HUMOROUS MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
Each Number complete in itself. 


M It R TH. 


Edited by HENRY J. BYRON, Author of ‘Our Boys,’ ‘ Married in Haste,’ ‘Cyril’s Success,’ ‘A Fool and his Money,’ &c, 
Varied and amusing Origina! Contributions, in Verse and Prose, by the most popular light writers of the day. 
Nos. 1 to 10 are now ready, at every Bookseller's and Railway Stall in the United Kingdom. 


u fy 4, says :—‘‘We welcome with extra warmth the new periodical, Mirth, conducted by so genuine a humourist as} 
r. ro 
The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :— 


NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 
Now ready at every Library in the United Kingdom. 
VERE of OURS, the EIGHTH or KING’S. By James Gran, 


Author of ‘The Romance of War,’ ‘Under the Red Dragon,’ ‘One of the Six Hundred,’ &c. 3 vols. 


A MARRIAGE of CONSCIENCE. By Artur SkercuLey (GrorGE 


ROSE, M.A.), Author of ‘The Brown Papers,’ &c. 3 vols. 


—‘‘ Fun, hearty and spontaneous, rattles over every page.” 





MY POLISHED CORNER. By ALFrep | HILLFORD-ON- AIRE. By Mantis 
SNOWDEN EMMETT. 3 vols. WELD. 3 vols. 
BEATRICE TYLDESLEY. By Wruu4am Harrison Arysworts, 


Author of ‘ The Tower of London,’ ‘ Old St. Paul’s,’ ‘ Rookwood,’ &c. 3 vols. 
The SIEGE of CONSTANTINOPLE, 1453: | CORRAFIN. By the Author of ‘ Marley 


an Historical Romance. By C. R. EAGLESTYNE. 1 vol. Castle,’ &c. 2 vols. 
* Abounds in incident, and will inform whilst it adobe reader.” “ Both the humour and the pathos of * Corrafin’ are genuine. The 
mie | writer undoubtedly has the eculiart Trish faculty of making the 
“ An historical romance of intense interest.”— Court Jou } bs 7 La y, 
“This is an historical romance which the special iapecean seca felt in jee oe —— laugher weep... .. Interesting from the first page 


its subject may tempt the reader to take up. He will find the — a |* ty , = nal. 
the fall of the Bo and the last Constantine told fairly well.”—Specta An exceedingly interesting story of Irish life."—Court Jou 


WRITTEN in FIRE. By * ene Marryat, Author of ‘ Fighting 


the Air,’ ‘A Harvest of Wild Oats,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“Tt is pure in thought and in word, is thoroughly interesting, and we can confidently commend it to our readers as 4 
pure, healthy, and readable story.’ "—British Mail. 








PRETTY POLLY : a Farce in Fyttes. By | A FALLEN ANGEL: a New Novel. 3 vols. 


GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, Author of ‘That Little French- “Will be read from beginning to end.”— Academy. 

bn ’ *Ship Ahoy,’ &c. 3 vols. P “The subject of this novel, as the tit ile clearly enough indicates is 

: mi : painful one, and might have been made thoroughly disaarecs “4 
“Tt isa farce full of fun and frolic, and in its grotesque humour, | not its scenes been handled with cousummate skil! and great a 

absurd positions, and faithful delineation of = and queer people, Many of the ineidents, and the truthfulness with which they 

not upfrequently reminds us of ickens.”—Academ: placed before the reader, tell but too plamly and positively oh 
* all that can be said is that everybody with a soul for humour ought more sinned against than sinning are tho-e unhappy oues who lo 

to read this book.”—Morning Post | not wisely but too well.”—Bell’s W reekly Messenger. 


DANGERFIELD. By H. Bapen Prrrcnarp, Author of ‘ Beauty Spots 


on the Continent,’ ‘ Tramps in the Tyrol,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“Has the stamp of life and reality..... ....Is fresh and readable.” — World. 


A YOUNG FLOWER’S HEART: a Sketch from Memory. By 


THORNBROUGH BELL. 3 vols. 
NEW COOKERY BOOK FOR THE MILLION. 


COLD SCRAPS MADE INTO DAINTY DISHES. By a Lapy Her, 


1 vol. crown 8vo. price 1s. : fe.” 
** An excellent little manual of cookery.”—Sunday Times. | “ Wecan heartily recommend this book to the thrifty. be ye 


** Will prove a handy supplement to the ordiuary cookery book.” acticn4 
1 Satis Fig Daily Chronicle “The hints are given ee | commendable tersenes3 on ia : p 
**An attractive little y any of recipes, which are expressed in an ble form.”—Pictorial World 
intelligible form.”—City Pr 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE-STREET, STRAND. 
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Now ready, price 10s, 6d. each, cloth boards, with very Copious Index, 


NOTES 


AND QUERIES. 


Vols. I., IZ., III., IV., V., VI, VIL, VIII., and IX. 


FIFTH SERIES. 


Containing, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the 
following Subjects :-— 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 
The Dream and Death of Thomas, Lord Lyttelton— 
The Elective and Deposing Power of Parliament—Anne 
Boleyn—Scottish Titles—Burial-Place of Edmund, Duke of 


Philology. 
Carr=Carse—Heel Taps—‘‘ Bloody” —Spurring — Nor for 
Than—Vagaries of Spelling—Spelling Reforms—Surrey Pro- 
vincialisms—Quadragesimalis—S, v. Z.—English Words 
d with the Icelandic—Gingham—The Termination 





Somerset—Elizabeth, Queen of Robert Bruce—Bond 

in England—Serfdom in Scotland — Grahame, Viscount 
Dundee—A Jacobite Letter—Abbotsford in 1825—Com- 
purgators—Bishop of Ross, Scotland, 1417—Knox’s ‘ History 
of the Reformation’—Good Friday and Easter Sunday, 
temp. Charles II.—The Jews in England in the Thirteenth 
Century—Warrants for the Execution of Charles I—The 
fitzalans and Stewarts. 


Biography. 
T. Allington—William Roy—Caspar Hanser—Charles Owen 
of Warrington— Paolo Sarpi—The Descent of William Penn 
— William, Abbot of Ramsey — A. H. Rowan — George 
Cromer, Archbishop of Armagh—Matthew Smith, the first 
Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford—James Sayers, the 
Caricaturist—Jeremiah Horrox. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 
Shakspeariana—The Authorship of Anonymous Works— 
Milton's ‘L’Allegro’—Unpublished Letter of Macaulay— 
‘Histoire des Médicins Juifs Anciens et Modernes’—Earle’s 
‘Philology of the English Tongue '"—Unpublished Poems by 
Burns—Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Turton—‘ From Greenland’s 
Iey Mountains '"—Chap-Books—Lord Byron in Scotland— 
Welsh Language— Unpublished Letter of John Wesley—The 
Works of Thomas Fuller—The Welsh Testament —Burns’s 
Ode on the American Civil War—Opus Questionum divi 
Augustini—Letter of Smollett—‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
—Development of the Press, 1824-1874—Books written by 
Mrs, Olivia Serres: ‘ The Book.’ 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-Lore. 


Ague Charms—Birds of Ill Omen—Candlemas Gills—Eggs 
and Drunkenness—Evil Eye—Jewish Superstitions—Hydro- 
phobia prevented — Handkerchief thrown on Suicide’s 
Coffin—Ladies and Lionesses—The Seven Whistlers, 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 


The real Richelieu and Bulwer’s Richelieu—‘“‘ The Irish 
Brigade "—Thomas Decker—Mrs, Siddons a Sculptor—Bar- 
ham’s Lines on Dean Ireland—Browning’s *‘ Lost Leader” 
—The Lord Chamberlain’s Inspection of Plays— Emma 
Isola—A Poem by W. M. Praed—Goethe—Shelley—Henry 
Vill. as a Poet—The Australian Drama—Charles I. asa 
Poet—Sheridan and Sir John Suckling—Oxfordshire Christ- 
mas Miracle-Play—Christmas Mummers in Dorsetshire— 
Dante and his Translators—The Christian Year. 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 


“You know who the Critics are ”"—‘* You may put it in 
your eye and see none the worse for it”—Called Home— 
God’s Church and the Devil’s Chapel—Unaccustomed as I 
am to public speaking—Tout vient 4 point—Wise after the 
event—La Parole a été donnée 4 l"homme—Robbing Peter to 
Pay Paul—The End justifies the Means—The English seemes 
4 Foole and is a Foole. 





Yin Place-Names—Calomel—Yeux—Cameo—Hall, Wych, 
and Salt Works—Shaddongate—Shakspeare’s Name, 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 
The Insignia of the Knights of the Garter—Arms of Hun- 
gary—Dering Roll of Arms—Unsettled Baronetcies—The 
Arms of Sir Francis Drake—The Arms of English Sees— 
Bar Sinister—Strawberry Leaves on Coronets—Byron Arms 
—F.E. R, T, in the Savoy Arms—Seal of Prince of Livonia 
—The Templars and Hospitallers, 


Fine Arts. 
Portraits of Dr, Johnson— Marks on Porcelain — Italian 
Works of Art at Paris in 1815—Sir Joshua Reynolds: Miss 
Day: Mrs. Day—Portrait of Barbor—Church Plate— 
Various Paintings and Engravings. 


Ecclesiastical Matters. 

Altar Rails, Covered—Liddell v. Westerton—Ecclesiastical 
Vestments—Funeral Garlands—The Cistercians—‘ Prester 
John ” and the Arms of the See of Chichester—Penance in 
the Church of England—Laud’s Service Buik—Epitaph of 
Cardinal Howard at Rome—St. Cuthbert’s Burial-place— 
Old Northern English MS. Psalter—Bere Regis Church— 
Sacred Vessels —-A Roman Catholic Visitation in 1709— 
Episcopal Titles —St. George’s Lofte — Registrum Sacrum 
Batavianum—Communion Tokens—Fasting Communion in 
the Church of England—The Title of Reverend—Consecra- 
tion of Church Plate —“ Defender of the Faith” —The 
“ Breeches” Bible. 


Classical Subjects. 
The Latin Version of Bacon’s Essays—Greek Anthology— 
Martial’s Epigram xiii. 75—Lucretian Notelets—Medieval 
and Modern Latin and Greek Verse—Mittitur in disco— 
Catullus: “ Hoc ut dixit’—*‘ Sandon ” (Horace) —Cicero— 
Lucus a non Lucendo. 


Topography. 
Sandwich Islands—Origin of the Names of the American 
States—Arthur’s Oven on the Carron—Scottish History— 
The Yardley Oak—Hart Hall, Oxford—Old Kensington— 
Travelling in Italy Forty Years ago—The Equestrian Statue 
in Hyde Park—Arthurian Localities: Scotland—The Sacred 
Lotus—St. John’s Chapel, Bedford-row. 


Miscellaneous. 

Christian Names — Pillar Posts — Hanging in Chains and 
Irons—George III. and the Pig—The Kilkenny Cats—The 
Waterloo and Peninsular Medals—The Clerical a healthy 
Profession— Unlawful Games of the Middle Ages—Itinerant 
Empirics—Sunday Newspapers—Gipsies—The Wordsworth 
—Double Returns in Parliamentary Elections—Curiosities 
of Corporation Records —Spiritual Apparitions — The 
“Dial” System of Telegraphy—Professor Becker’s ‘‘ Gal- 
lus "—Skating Literature—Cricket—London Companies, or 
Guilds—A Travelling Tutor of the Olden Time—Gunpowder 
Plot—Baths in the Middle Ages—The Little Summer— 
Whitsuntide—Michaelmas—Christmas Contrasts, 





Published by JOHN FRANCIS, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


ORNE’S POMPEIAN DECORATIONS. 


ROBERT HORNE, 
HOUSE DECORATOR and PAPER-HANGING 
ANU FACTURER, 


4, @RACRCHUROH -STREET, LONDON, E.O. 
By Special Appoi t to His Majesty the King of Italy. 


EAL & SON’S 


SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF 
18 THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET INVENTED. 





HE4t & SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom 
Furniture Manufacturers, 


195, 196, 197, 198, eee COURT-ROAD, LONDON, W. 
Catal post free. 





FURNISH your, BOUSRS or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. 
Cash Prices, 
No extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post free. 


F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road; and 19, 90, and 
21, Cross-street, Ww. Cc, Bi Established 1862. 


F MOEDER begs to announce that the whole of 
e the above Premises have just been Rebuilt, specially adapted for 
the Furniture Trade, and now form one of the most commodious 
Warehouses in the metropolis. 
Bed-room Suites, from 61 68. to 50 Guineas. 
Drawing-room Suites, from 91. 98. to 45 Guineas. 
Dining-room Suites, from 71. 7s. to 40 Guineas. 
And all other Goods in great variety. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road; and 19, 20, and 
21, Cross-street, "W.C. Ketablished 1*62. 


H E AMERICAN 
Me 
REVOLVING BOOK CASE. 


“We draw attention to it not so much from its use in a private 
library, to the owners of which it will commend itself, as from the 
convenient manner in which books and specimens supplementing each 
other may be arranged in close proximity.”- Na 

a cimens may now be seen at Messrs. TRU BNER & Co.'s, 57 and 
udgate-hill. 
*,* Lllustrated Price Lists on receipt of one stamp. 
London: Triibner & Co. Ludgate-bill. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 
EA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, 
Bearing their Signature, 
“LEA & PERRIN S&S,” 


Which cignetare is Ty on every Bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE 
AUCE, and without which none is genuine. 














Sold Wolenale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crosse & Blackwell, 
London Export Oilmen generally. Retai tail, | by Dealers in Sauces 
throughout | the orld. 





LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 

e and Rn ge ty —E. LAZENBY & SON Bole atin 

of the celebrated Receipts, and Manufacturers of the 

SAUCES, cone CUN DIMENTS so long and favo ounabiy disti 

by their name, beg to remind the Public that every art Wis Drepared by 

them is guaranteed as entirely Unadulterated.—92, W re-street, 

Cavendish-square (late 6, Edwards-street, eotaan eesti and 18, 
ty-street, London, 5. 


HA&zvVEY 8 SAUCE. — CAUTION. —The 

dmi of this celebrated Sauce are pare! uested to 
observe that each Bottle, prepared by E. LAZENBY & SON. bears the 
label used so many years, signed “* Hlizabeth Lazenby 


AINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon Dentist, 
57, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, LONDON 
(Immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly 
Painless System of adapting 
(Prize Medal, London and Paris) 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH by ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE. 
Pamphlet Gratis and post free. 


POURISTS and TRAVELLERS.—Visitors to 

the Seontie. and others exposed to the Sun and Dust, will find 
ROWLAND’S KALYDUOR both Cooling and Refreshing to the Face 
and Skin. It eradicates suptens, Freckles, Tan, and Discolourations. 
Price 48. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bott 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR Ol, an Invigorator and Beautifier of 
the Hair beyond all precedent. 

ROWEAs TS ODONTUO bestows on the Teeth a pearl-like white- 
ness, and to the Gums a healthy firmness. Price 2s. 9d, per 
Box. Bold b sold by Ch Chemists and Perfumers. 

PE4kss TRANSPARENT SOAP.— Pure, Fra- 
grant,and Durable. Established Eighty Years. The 
Journal ef Outangons: Somietne, edited by Mr. Erasmus 
Wilson, says :—" 8 4 name engraven on the 
memory of the oldest “inhabitant, and Pears’s Trans- 
parent Soap is an article of the nicestand most careful 
manufacture, oa the most 2ate eable and refreshing 
balm to the 6 —Sold by all © maeniote, and by 
PEARS, 91, Great Russell street, London. 


TRANSPARENT SUAP. — For the 
Toilet, the Nursery, and for ome a Refined 
from excess of alkali and from artificial colou 
and w ly perf it is Soap 

= purest form, an and hence the most T healthful in use; 

its great durability makes it also the mest economi: 
For ladies, children, or any one with delicate and sen- 
sitive skin it is invaluable, as it may be safely 
where no other Soap is admissible. It has 
test of eighty years’ trial, received Six Prize M 
and the valued recommendations of many em ines 
Medical Practitioners.—Sold by all Chemists, and by 
PEARS, 91, Great Russell-street, London. 
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Crown 8ro. carefully printed on creamy paper, and tastefully bound in cloth, for the Library, price 6s. each, 


THE PICCADILLY 


Popular Stories by the best Authors. 


NOVELS 


With Illustrations by Sir John Gilbert, George du Maurier, W. Small, A. Hopkins, S. L. Fildes, Henry Woods, Sydney Hall, Moyr Smith, J. Mahoney, and others. 


Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
JAMES RICE. 


The Golden _Dutterfiy. 
JAMES KIC 


With Harp ns Crown. By Walter Besant and 
JAMES RICE. 


This Son of Vulcan. 
RICE. 


My Little Girl. By Walter Besant and James Rice, 


The Case of Mr. Lucraft. By Walter Besant and 
JAMES RICE, 


Antonina. By Wilkie Collins. 

Basil, By Wilkie Collins. 

Hide and Seek. By Wilkie Collins. 

The Dead Secret. By Wilkie Collins. 
Queen of Hearts. By Wilkie Collins. 

My Miscellanies. By Wilkie Collins. 

The Woman in White. By Wilkie Collins, 
The Moonstone. By Wilkie Collins. 

Man and Wife. By Wilkie Collins. 


By Walter Besant and 


By Walter Besant and James 


Held in Bondage. 
Strathmore. 
Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 
Idalia. 


By Walter Besant and 


O UID 


Poor Miss Finch. By Wilkie Collins. 

Miss or Mrs.? By Wilkie Collins. 

The New Magdalen, By Wilkie Collins. 

The Frozen Deep. By Wilkie Collins. 

The Law and the Lady. By Wilkie Collins. 
The Two Destinies. By Wilkie Collins. 

Felicia. By M. Betham-Edwards. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. By Thomas Hardy. 
Olympia. By R. E. Francillon. 

Fated to be Free. By Jean Ingelow. 

The Queen of Connaught. By Harriett Jay. 
The Dark Colleen. By Harriett Jay. 

Patricia Kemball. By E. Lynn Linton. 

The Atonement of Leam Dundas. By E. Lynn Linton. 
The Evil Eye. By K. 8. Macquoid. 

Number Seventeen. By Henry Kingsley. 
Oakshott Castle. By Henry Kingsley. 

Dear Lady Disdain. By Justin McCarthy. 


| My Enemy’s Daughter. By Justin McCarthy, 
The Waterdale Neighbours. By Justin McCarthy, 
Linley Rochford. By Justin McCarthy, 
A Fair Saxon. By Justin McCarthy. 
Open! Sesame! By Florence Marryat. 
Whiteladies. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
The Best of Husbands. By James Payn. 
Fallen Fortunes. By James Payn. 
Walter’s Word. By James Payn. 
Halves. By James Payn. 
What He Cost Her. By James Payn, 
| Her Mother’s Darling. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell, 
|The Way we Live Now. By Anthony Trollope, 
Diamond Cut Diamond, By T. A. Trollope, 
Bound to the Wheel. By John Saunders, 
Guy Waterman. By John Saunders, 
One Against the World, By John Saunders. 
The Lion in the Path. By John Saunders, 





Crown 8vo. red cloth extra, 5s. each, 
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A'S NOV E 
Tricotrin. 
Cecil Castlemaine. 
Puck. 
Folle-Farine, 
Dog of Flanders. 


L S. 


Pascarel. 

Two Little Wooden Shoes. 
Signa. 

In a Winter City 
Ariadné. 
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CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


Antonina. By Wilkie Collins. 
Basil. By Wilkie Collins. 


Hide and Seek; or the Mystery of Mary Grice. By 


WILKIE OULLINS. 
The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearts. 


By Wilkie Collins, 

By Wilkie Collins, 

My Miscellanies. By Wilkie Collins. 

The Woman in White. By Wilkie Collins, 
The Moonstone. By Wilkie Collins. 

Man and Wife. By Wilkie Collins, 

Poor Miss Finch. By Wilkie Collins. 
Miss or Mrs.? By Wilkie Collins. 

The New Magialen. By Wilkie Collins. 
The Frozen Deep. By Wilkie Collins, _ 


THE 
Bayard Taylor's Diversions of the Echo Club. 
The Book of Clerical Anecdotes. 
Byron’s Don Juan. 
Carlyle on the Choice of Books. 
Emerson's Letters and Social Aims. 
Godwin's Lives of the Necromancers. 
Holmes’s Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 
Holmes's Professor at the Breakfast Table. 


GOLDEN 


| Hood’s Whims and Oddities. 


Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Law and the Lady. By Wilkie Collins. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. By Thomas Hardy. 
Olympia. By R. E. Francillon. 
Oakshott Castle. By Henry Kingsley. 
Dear Lady Disdain. By Justin McCarthy. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. By Justin McCarthy. 
My Enemy's Daughter. By Justin McCarthy. 
A Fair Saxon. By Justin McCarthy. 
Linley Rochford By Justin McCarthy. 
An Idle Excursion. By Mark Twain. 
Tom Sawyer. By Mark Twain. 


A Pleasure Trip on the Continent of Europe. By 
MARK TWAIN, 


Gaslight and Daylight. 


Also in Tauchnitz size, cloth extra, 2s. each, 


By George Augustus Sala. 


Irving's Tales of a Traveller. 
Irving's Tales of the Alhambra. 


| Jesse’s Scenes and Occupations of Country Life. 
| Lamb’s Essays of Elia. 


Leigh Hunt's Essays. 
Mallory's Mort d’Arthur. (Abridged.) 
Pascal’s Provincial Letters. 





} rice One Shilling, illustre ated, 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 1772, for AUGUST, 18738. 
Contents. 

ROX’S WIFE. By G. J. Whyte-Melville. Illustrated by Arthur 
Hopkins. 

HELLAS and CIVILIZATION. By Grant Allen. 

ALBERT DURER. By Charles Pebody. 

GILES’S TRAVELS in CENTRAL AUSTRALIA, By Frederick A. 
Edwards, 

SIR BENJAMIN BACKBITE. By Dutton Cook. 

ALFRED DE MUSSET. By James Stothert, 

ON a FAN. By Austin Dobson. 

The CONGRESS and its RESULTS. By Malcolm Mac7oll. 

TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 


Price One Shilling, illustrated, 


BELGRAVIA 


No. 142, for AUGUST, 1878. 
Contents. 


The, i AUNTED HOTEL: a Mystery of Medea Venice. By Wilkie 
ollins. Lliustrated by Arthur Hopki 


The ‘moow" 8S MYRIAD SMALL CRATERS. By Richard A. Proctor. 

A CHANGE of VIEWS. By James Payn. 

BERNI. By Thomas Adolphus Trollope. 

A PORTRAIT of ’83. By A. Lang. 

The FALSTAFF of OSSIAN. By Standish O’Grady. 

The GUING OUT of ALESSANDRO POZZ )NE. By Richard 
Dowling. 

TWO MOODS. By Edgar Fawcett. 

The RETURN ofthe NATIVE. By Thomas Hardy. Illustrated by 
Arthur Hopkins. 
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Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman, By John Saunders. 
| One Against the World. By John Saunders. 


The Lien. = the Path. By John and Katherine 
SAUND 


Ready-Money  Mortiboy. By Walter Besant and 
JAMES RICE 


| The Golden Butterfly. By W. Besant and J. Rice. 
| With Harp and Crown. By W. Besant and J. Rice. 
| This Son of Vulcan. By W. Besant and J. Rice 

| My Little Girl. By W. Besant and J. Rice. 

| The Case of Mr. Lucraft. By W. Besant and J. Rice. 
Surly Tim. By F. E. Burnett. 


By John Saunders. 


LIBRARY. 


| Pope’s Poetical Works. 

Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and Moral Reflections. 

St. Fisere’s Paul and Virginia, and The Indian 
COTTA 


Shelley's _— Poems and Queen Mab. 
Shelley's Later Poems, 

Shelley's Posthumous Poems. 
Shelley's Prose Works. 
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THE 
NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 
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Contents. 


. A DUTOH POETESS of the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By 
Edmund W. Gosse. 


GENERAL CESNOLA’S ‘CYPRUS.’ By W. Watkiss Lloyd. 
. COUNTRY LIFE in PORTUGAL. By John Latouche. 
. én PF EmcnnrIeS in the LIFE of an HEIRESS. By Thomas 
ardy. 
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. REMINISCENCES of GUSTAVE COURBET at LA TOUR. BY 
Elizabeth E. Evans. 


MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT. By Mathilde Blixd. 
. SOCIALISM. By Arthur Arnold. 
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